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The present subject carries with it im- 
plications and limitations which it may 
be best to clarify briefly in the beginning. 
We are seeking light upon the nature 
and function and method of the Church 
in the World. It is highly improbable 
that anything novel or spectacular will 
issue from that attempt: indeed, it would 
perhaps be suspect if that happened. 
But we shall be effectually stopped from 
any success in that endeavor before we 
have started unless we realize clearly 
the nature of the Faith and the Power 
that are antecedent to the function and 
method of the Church, and which sus- 
tain it in the world. In addition to 
that, we shall be handicapped in our 
thought unless we remember the pres- 
ent and continual danger inherent in 
the nature of the world itself, in which 
the Church is committed to the fulfill- 
ment of that aspect of its existence we 
are engaged in considering today. 

That is to say, the Church is enabled 
to speak to and act in the world effec- 
tively only because, in the first place, it 
is above the world. Its Gospel is given. 
Its source and its Power is God. And 
whatever else may be said, let us not 


forget that it is the power to act as 
God demands that is man’s most des- 
perate need today as always. The 
Chureh in the World has no creative 
word to speak to the personal and social 
disintegration of our time unless the 
Gospel that comes to the world from 
without is transmitted clearly, for its 
being is the Gospel. <A concise and ac- 
curate verbal description of those basic 
affirmations of the Christian Faith is 
provided in this summary of William 
Temple, in which he speaks of ‘‘those 
truths from which its (i.e. the Chureh’s) 
dlistinetive quality is derived :’’ 


‘*. . . that God is Creator and man with the 
world His creature; that man has usurped the 
place of God in an endeavor to order his own 
life after his own will; that in the Birth, 
Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of 
Jesus Christ God has Himself taken action for 
the Redemption of mankind; that in the Holy 
Spirit given by the Father through His Son 
to those who respond to His Gospel, power is 
offered for a life of obedience to God which 
is otherwise impossible for men; that those 
who are thus empowered by the Spirit are a 
fellowship of the Spirit or household of the 
Lord fitly called the Church; that in that 
Chureh are appointed means whereby men may 
receive and perpetually renew their union 
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with their Lord and with one another in Him, 
and so increase in the Holy Spirit.’’1 


This framework of Christian Truth, 
alien to the thought and understanding 
of millions of our contemporaries, con- 
stitutes the core of the Faith through 
which the function and method of the 
Church in the World is implemented. 

It is as a consequence of this theo- 
logical setting and background, and as 
a result of it, that there exists the right, 
the duty, and the obligation of the 
Church to speak with authority and, it 
is hoped, prophetically, of what occurs 
in the world; as well as to persist in its 
ageless task of overcoming the world. 
For it is within these initial affirma- 
tions that the Faith of Christianity and 
the hope of the world reside. So, in one 
of its aspects the Church is above the 
world, while, with its imperfections, it 
also has an existence in the world. 

The second, and likewise an obvious 
observation, but nevertheless deserving 
of attention not because it is to be de- 
fended, but because it has to do with 
the perennial battleground, and is the 
focus of the Church’s attack, is that the 
Church, through the faithlessness and 
vitiation of its life, can so obscure 
its distinctive marks and become so inti- 
mately identified with the world that 
it becomes of the world. When this 
comes to pass, and it came perilously 
near it in the historical era immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation; and 
again, the victim of another type of 
vulnerability in the past century, it falls 
prey to the naturalistic, wild, and un- 
tamed forces inherent in the world it 
is committed to overcoming. 


1 William Temple, ‘‘ What Christians Stand 
For in the Secular World,’’ Christian News- 
letter Supplement No. 198. 
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The recent tragic inability of th 
Church to deal with the powers of eyjj 
and darkness as it ought to have done 
came, it may be suggested, not so much 
from corruption as from confusion. It 
arose not so much from perverse yp. 
righteousness, originally, as from subtle 
evil. In C. 8. Lewis’s vivid words: 


**Tt does not matter how small the sing are, 
provided that their cumulative effect is to edge 
the man away from the Light and out into 
the Nothing. . . . Indeed, the safest road to 
hell is the gradual one—the gentle slope, soft 
underfoot, without sudden turnings, without 
milestones, without guideposts.’’ 2 


Suddenly we are aware that hell is al] 
about us. 

The slow whittling away at the Faith 
of Christendom, and the concomitant 
spread of secularism (which Professor 
John Bennett has described as ‘‘life or- 
ganized as if God did not exist’’), as it 
has interpenetrated every department of 
human activity, at first revealed itself 
in a lagk of coherence in the Faith of 
man, and in the moral relativisms of his 
activity as man. In its end-process, as 
the logic of its course progresses to its 
bitter conclusion, we see the naked and 
terrible domination of man’s life by 
pride and self-will, and the widespread 
denial, explicitly or implicitly, of the 
very Source which alone gives man 
meaning or destiny in any real or pro- 
found sense. These manifestations of 
man’s arrogance and de-humanization, 
in which the barbarities of recent years 
were foreseen by some of the truly 
prophetic men of insight within the 
Chureh and outside of the Church, are 
not yet fully comprehended by the gen- 
erality of men. Their clear implications 


2C. S. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters, Mae- 
millan, 1943, p. 65. 
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are not only misunderstood; they are 
evaded. And they are further made 
difficult to counteract by the very sub- 
tlety which, preceding the open corrup- 
tion, festered and spread within, and by 
the failure to acknowledge any power 
to meet them other than the might of the 
ereatest resources of materiel and men. 
: The reasons for the disintegration of 
the world are not capable of easy analy- 
sis. But we are all tragically conscious 
that we are part of a world of men in 
which there have been committed such 
prutalities, from lust of power, the mis- 
direction of impulses, emotions, and 
faith, the misuse of techniques and 
tools, as we in our naive over-confidence 
would not have believed could come to 
pass in the urbane culture of the past 
century in the western world—the 
heartland of the Christian Faith. It is 
very possible that the end of the destrue- 
tive process is not yet. A reminder of 
the general character of the conflict in 
which Christians and the Church are 
(and throughout these notes you will 
find no clear distinction between Chris- 
tians and the Church: there is a sense in 
which Christians are the Church in the 
World) is brought out clearly in these 
words of Lord Cecil: 


‘‘The jargon of the philosophy of progress 
taught us to think that the savage and primi- 
tive state of man is behind us: we still talk 
of the ‘return to barbarism.’ But barbarism 
is not behind us; it is beneath us.’’ 


That is to say, man does not go back. 
He simply keeps on falling, and the cen- 
ter of his sin is not in his institutions, 
not in his environment which he him- 
self may shape, but in himself. Spe- 
cifically, the center of his sin is in his 
corrupted will. Losing hold and touch 
upon God, the Source and Center of all 


real life; cutting himself loose from the 
meaning of the Life of the Spirit in the 
Chureh; the hope of man becomes the 
hopelessness of man. Paul Elmer More, 
who in his spiritual quest came to the 
realization of the necessity of redemp- 
tion, and speaks in a poignant phrase of 
‘*the loneliness of the world without the 
Lord,’’ is speaking to our world when he 
tells us of his struggle against surrender- 
ing to this ultimate dependency : 


**T resented the notion that I was not com- 
petent to shape my own destiny, that I was 
not the captain of my soul. Well, age and 
experience, time that knoweth all things, have 
brought me to look on life with other eyes. .. . 
I am impressed by the weakness of men and 
their dependence on help. . . . I am impressed 
also by the fact that evil is something greater 
than our own private concern: I feel it more 
as a failure to take our part in the cosmic 
conflict of forces into which we have been 
called, for which perhaps we were created. 
Like cowardly recruits we have deserted our 
places in the battle. Oh, the battle will be won 
by Him who said, ‘‘I have overcome the 
world.’’ But what of us in the hour of victory: 
for how much delay in the coming of that 
hour may we be held accountable? ... To 
fall on our knees and supplicate for that 
pardon and help seems to me not an abdication 
of our manhood, but an acknowledgment of 
our sin, an act of wisdom and an enlightened 
will.’’ 8 


Insofar as the Church fails to remain 
loyal to the Gospel that has been given 
and to the task it is commissioned to do: 
and above all, to God the Father who 
made us and all the world, God the Son 
who redeemed us and all mankind, and 
God the Holy Ghost who sanctifies us 
and all the people of God, it will be of 
the world. The paring thin of the Faith 
has gone on. There is a direct relation- 
ship between the powerlessness and 


3 Paul Elmer More, Pages From an Oxford 
Diary, xxv. 
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faithlessness of man, and the ways in 
which man acts. That is why techniques 
must be suspect until we know the faith 
that inspires them. It is not sufficient 
to say ‘‘it works.’’ We have to ask a 
more important question, ‘‘what is the 
end for which it works?’’ 

We would, perhaps, all agree that a 
rediscovery of the Christian Faith is 
occurring, at a late hour, and as a result 
of a stern judgment from beyond us. 
The labor of restoring that Faith at the 
center of the Church’s life in the world 
must continue as a primary task. At the 
same time the work with the moral and 
spiritual fragmentation of individuals 
and of society is an immediate area of 
desperateness, and there perhaps, the 
work of those who have ‘specialized’ 
in fields that seem remote from or an- 
tagonistic to spiritual aims and ends 
needs study and adaptation for the 
Church’s work. By that it is not meant 
that the individual Christian or the Com- 
munity of the Faithful, of which each is 
an organic part, should become reflec- 
tions of the current attitudes and ideas 
of a secularized society. When, as Chris- 
tians, we must needs make adjustments 
and concessions to the contingencies of 
a historical period and to our imperfect 
selves and to our imperfect institutions, 
let us do it with penitence and humil- 
ity, aware of the intermixture of sin. 
But if the Gospel is what we believe it 
to be, then ‘‘we have before us a faith 
and an aim like others, in that they, too, 
have faiths and aims, but far more un- 
like than like them.’’* The differences 
are more significant than the likenesses, 
and they will be found in the Revelation 
that has been given and which precedes 


4J. Neville Figgis, The Gospel and Human 
Needs, 1911, p. 147. 
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as well as directs the type of our a. 
tivity for God. 

In a comparatively peaceful time, be. 
fore the certain meaning of the deper. 
sonalization of man had been demop. 
strated so starkly in all its horror, Walter 
Lippman said that ‘‘the Nineteenth (ep. 
tury was an age of terrific indictments 
and feeble solutions.’’ One wonders 
what he might say twenty years after 
to that remark, having seen a world 
collapse, and given a chance for survival 
and re-ordering chaos. That opportun- 
ity is present now only because there 
was perpetuated, as by a miracle, a rem. 
nant of the Christian Faith. For, as 
through a glass darkly, it was the be. 
lated recognition of the dignity of hv. 
man personality that aroused men to 
the impending horror and to action. 
Fear? Yes, that was present. But there 
was likewise the forced recognition of a 
Christian truth: that if some lives had 
become meaningless to those drunk with 
expansionism, no life had any meaning. 

Certainly, the solutions of Twentieth 
Century secularism give one slight con- 
fidence. As for the Church itself, con- 
fused and sentimentalized, broken and 
disunited, uneonscious of the funda- 
mental character of its Divine Commu- 
ity until it saw the need of the world 
for Community and the power of its 
antagonists, on the defensive against 
threatening ideologies and yet conced- 
ing to the rising tide of naturalism, the 
Chureh in the World has not written a 
glorious chapter in a world of tensions 
where man’s battle becomes more than 
individualistic. 

For critical defections we must carry 
our full share of the guilt, not seeking 
to place responsibility elsewhere, and 
especially not upon one or another of 
the techniques which serve man, and 
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which, rightly used and under control of 
moral men, could have revealed the 
glory of God. Yet, at the same time, de- 
spite the gloom which hangs like a pall 
over the dimmed image of man, we ought 
not to wallow in remorse (which is not 
penitence) or become so negative as to 
stop action and shrivel hope. Let it be 
remembered that it was because the 
Christian Faith had penetrated deeply 
enough, although not deeply enough yet, 
and persisted steadily enough so that 
when the domination of self-will (which, 
we recall in Temple’s words, is ‘‘the 
essence of sin’’) had become pandemic 
there was vitality enough in thought and 
action to gain time. In a sense man has 
gained time, or as men of faith should 
prefer to put it: God has given man 
another chance, and we do not know 
as a certainty whether or not it will 
come again. We cannot be shallowly 
optimistic about the disease which in- 
fects all of us, or a world so desecrated 
by lust and pride. Nor should we delude 
ourselves into the deceptive frame of 
mind in which we believe that in some 
unique fashion we are exempt from the 
historical processes which have led to de- 
humanization, or from the disillusion- 
ment and revulsion which will follow 
an orgy. The forces which brought us 
to this plight are incipient always in 
mankind, overt some place most of the 
time in his history, pestilential at certain 
times such as our own. From this back- 
ground of darkness we look for both 
wisdom and power, and turn to the 
Source we have betrayed again. It is the 
only Source capable of remaking us into 
different creatures, and through us, of 
rightly inspiring our institutions. 

The story is told of a father who brought 
home to his young son a jig-saw puzzle 
map of the world. Toiling patiently 
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with the vari-colored, curiously shaped 
bits of plywood, the child eventually be- 
gan to see the pattern taking shape. 
Then, when it was almost completed, he 
and his father had to leave it for a while. 
Upon their return, to the child’s grief, 
they found that someone, carelessly or 
thoughtlessly, had shattered the world 
again into tiny bits. The father could 
not stay, but left the boy again to his 
tears and toil. Very shortly thereafter, 
anxious and troubled, he came back to 
help the youngster, and found, to his 
amazement, that the map lay there com- 
plete and perfect in every detail. In 
wonder, he asked his son how he had 
accomplished all this so quickly. ‘‘Oh, 
it was easy,’’ said the boy. ‘‘You see, 
on the back of the map there was the 
picture of a man. I put the man together 
and the world came out all right.’’ 
Certainly this is a great over-simplifi- 
cation of the bewildering and complex 
predicament in which we are involved. 
But it directs our attention to a major 
problem of the Church in the World, 
which is the predicament of man in his 
confusion and perversness, his frustra- 
tion and lostness. Wherever we begin 
in our attempt at understanding, we 
come eventually, if we follow far enough, 
to God and the problem of man. Per- 
haps the application of the illustration 
breaks down at the most vital spot: that 
no human being, or one group for that 
matter, can restore either a broken per- 
son or a broken world. On fact strikes 
us as a direct truth: We cannot think 
our way out of this anarchism. If it is 
to be done, it must be done through 
God and each other. No one can keep 
a person or the world moving steadfastly 
towards their destined ends; that of the 
person, his growth into the stature of 
the fullness of Christ, and that of the 
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world, its consummation into the King- 
dom of Christ. These are not done with- 
out God and His Grace. 

It is from God, through the body of 
Christ which is His Church and the 
extension of His Incarnate Life in Time, 
that the restoration of man and the ap- 
proximation of the Kingdom of God 
in the world takes place, if ever or 
wherever it takes place. That, we may 
be certain, is your conviction, and that 
of the historic Church. We did not in- 
vent it. We have, indeed, but dimly 
and imperfectly understood it. Yet here 
it strikes us more imperatively than ever 
in a world which is a flagrant denial of 
what, even to the most ancient prophetic 
voices, was understood as the will of 
God. Its reality, in whatever degree it 
may be clear to us, came to us as we 
have lived in that fellowship of the 
Christian Community. And while it is 
of the highest and most essential im- 
portance that we never forget the 
Divine initiative that is steadily work- 
ing, that God is the Beginning and the 
End, and that Redemption is a fact and 
a process—it is very essential too that 
we remember that man is a cooperator 
in God’s. work. There is a hopelessness 
about man prevalent in contemporary 
thought that does not do complete justice 
to the Mind of Christ, nor, it might be 
added, to those great Christian souls 
who have most closely approximated the 
pattern of His living in the historic ex- 
perience of the Christian Faith. God 
could achieve His destined end alone. 
It does not appear as yet that He chooses 
to do so. We stand in the presence of 
His judgment perpetually, the while we 
are recipients of His Grace and mercy. 
He who says, ‘‘For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself,’’ and gives His body once 
and again down through the ages, and 


we who are an organic fraction of His 
Divine Life by virtue of the grafting 
done for us like tiny twigs into the 
great tree of His Body, are involved jy 
“‘togetherness’’ and in the task He bp. 
gan before uncreated days. We, wh 
have not consecrated ourselves, but on 
the contrary have desecrated God’s gifts 
and used our free wills (our most 
dangerous and wonderful gift) ar 
nevertheless actively sharing in His pur. 
pose. If this be not true, then oy 
freedom is a myth, and we do not be. 
lieve that our freedom is a myth, for 
whatever hope remains depends on the 
reality of that freedom. 

Involved in the world inextricably, 
and maintaining its life in the midst 
of the tensions in which it is inescapably 
enmeshed, the Church in the World isa 
dying and rising organism in which 
dwells the Spirit of Truth, and we are 
the visible cells of His Body. Man’s 
institutions are an extension of himself. 
That is why it has been so difficult to 
separate man, the Church, and the world. 
None of these exists in abstraction. One 
cannot be extricated from its participa- 
tion in the interaction of the other. But 
the Church, of all institutions, occupies 
the unique position of being an extension 
of the Divine Life into which it has been 
our humbling privilege to be taken. It is 
the Spirit-guided Community, and inso- 
far as its members are obedient to Him, 
the Church is the Will of God in action 
in the realm of History. There is not, 
and ought to be no arrogance in this 
claim. How can there be, as we face 
the judgment that is upon us? 

If there are three aspects of the 
Church in our large view of it, that is: 
that it is above the world, incipiently o 
overtly of the world, and quite realisti- 
cally in the world, there are two aspects 
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of the Church in the world which lead 
us to some suggestions as to what might 
be called more practical consideration of 
the function and method of the Church. 
It is here that the ages-long task of the 
Church derives its practical complexity 
for this is the battle-ground where it is 
to be or not to be: to be the vehicle of 
God’s Will amid confusions, distortions, 
and tensions; or to surrender to the ‘im- 
pulses of the unbridled will,’’ the innate 
tendencies to expansionism, the instinc- 
tive egotisms, and the uncontrolled urges 
of the natural man: or, on the other 
hand to become prey to the frustration 
that leads to indolence, sloth, and im- 
moral uneconcern. That is the question, 
and it always has been so, and it will 
always be so. ‘‘I came ».. to bring peace, 
but a sword.’’ The war goes on within 
man in the world and we are never free 
from its fury or its danger or the con- 
tamination of it, even in the times of 
relative tranquillity. While man’s Re- 
demption has been effected, his salvation 
is hidden from his sight. But im the 
world there are two aspects of this 
Chureh’s life that seem to be funda- 
mental to its nature and character. It 
is, in the first place, a Redeemed and a 
Redeeming Community, and in the sec- 
ond place it is a Teaching Fellowship. 
It has been suggested previously that 
man needs not so much the knowledge 
of what the Christian life is (and the 
words ‘‘the Christian life’’ are used 
advisedly as differing from the ‘‘good 
life’); as he needs desperately the 
power to live that life. In the terms 
of the world, an ‘ignorant’ man may be 
a saint. It seems obvious today that 
even the intellectual understanding of 
the Christian Faith is corrupted, how- 
ever; and there is a real relationship 
between what we believe and how we 
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live. It is not as all-important as those 
who would emphasize the intellect would 
have us believe; but neither is it as un- 
important as those who say that ‘‘it 
doesn’t matter what a man believes so 
long as he lives a good life.’’ Because 
of this inescapable interaction the work 
of the Christian apologist is rendered 
very difficult and very necessary, and 
the defence of the historically mediated 
Faith becomes extremely important. 
Yet, actually that is more correctly a 
function of the Church in its vitality 
as a Teaching Fellowship. 

But Redemption is a fact and a proc- 
ess, an accomplishment and a hope. It 
is the central fact of the Christian Faith 
that ‘‘Christ makes all the difference,’’ 
not because Fle contributed an ethical 
way of living, but because He is man’s 
Redeemer. Yet even if we know this, 
and even if we accept it, we are con- 
strained to hold to it; and the more 
deeply its meaning shakes us, the more 
its compulsion drives us to do something 
about it. The freedom that is given to 
men through Christ and by Him, which 
is to be accepted as a fact, does not 
free us from responsibility in the re- 
demptive process, which is incomplete 
until the world is overcome and His 
will is done. 

We have to make a distinction between 
the Redemptive Act of our Lord’s life 
and death, which restored to us the 
possibility of Sonship with the Father, 
and the Redemptive Action of the Chris- 
tian Community in which He dwells and 
through which the Spirit acts upon the 
corrupt will. It was unregenerate man 
who was freed by the Grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Love of God. It 
is still self-imprisoned man caught in 
the net of his self-will and pride who 
is capable of being led into the liberty 
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of the sons of God through the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. It is one of the 
amazing paradoxes of our Faith that it 
is the helplessness of man, an indubitable 
fact, that is also the help of man. 

This continuing redemptive process 
in the world neither comes to our con- 
sciousness in solitude, nor is it helped 
towards its culmination in aloneness. 
There has been a widespread belief that 
it had an individualistic reference; the 
seeds of that erroneous belief, seeking 
fertile ground always, were allowed to 
gain a hold in the days before the Ref- 
ormation. The Reformation, with all 
its faults, was not guilty of everything! 
It has been a failure of the Christian 
Community to recognize its nature as a 
Divine Community but even more than 
that, because it is a Divine Community, 
to recognize that its very character is 
social in a world in which ‘‘no man lives 
to himself alone, and no man dies alone.’’ 

By the Grace of God its members can 
be enabled to create a spiritual environ- 
ment or climate of faith and power in 
the world, in which the whole man ac- 
cepting himself as the creature of 
dignity that, in truth he is, being cre- 
ated in the image of God, and being 
guided, balanced, humbled, uplifted and 
strengthened, becomes a sharer in the 
Life and Work of the Lord of Creation, 
and a partner in the redeeming process. 
He does this, and the Community does 
this, insofar as his will and the com- 
munity will is responsive to the Will of 
God and receptive of His Grace. If the 
presently existing Community will does 
not respond to that outreaching power 
and love, then the individual must do it 
by himself, and yet not by himself; for 
he has a relationship with God and an 
organic fellowship with those in history, 
and those in places of which he knows 
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or knows not, who have not been dis. 
obedient to the Heavenly vision, the 
marks of which are not relative, but 
eternal. 

Let us try to break down some of this 
ecclesiastical terminology into the lan. 
guage of the day. It is, perhaps, not 
too understanding of the secular mind 
to use theological language (whether we 
understand it or not) which to the eon. 
temporary mind either conveys no 
meaning at all, or arouses antagonism, 
Let us, even at the risk of some mis. 
understanding, use the word Redemp- 
tion in no restricted sense, but in a 
broad sense, as meaning sanity, whole. 
someness of personality, freedom from 
the fears and obsessions which imprison 
man in himself and blight his life and 
thwart the best impulses that he has. 
(To the Christian it means spiritual lib- 
erty or freedom; the consciousness that 
one is a new man in Christ, that ‘‘I can do 
all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me,’’ for there is the acknowledg- 
ment that it is through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ‘‘that whatever kind of power 
for this life that there is comes from 
His Life and the Spirit working in us.’’) 
But all men are seeking for Redemption 
in a terribly lost world. And most men 
are evading the method by which it 
comes. And those who find that the 
strength of God comes to them in some 
lonely battlement or perilous outpost 
(as we believe He would) do God no 
good in the Redemptive process if they 
forget their organic relatedness to the 
social past which taught them that there 
was a God, or their responsibility to the 
unredeemed chaos of life which will be 
redeemed, if ever it is redeemed, in as- 
sociation with others who are trying to 
do very imperfectly the works of Him 
who sent them. 
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Again, in a broad sense, Redemption 
might mean not the limited freedom 
that so many will hope to see arise out 
of a secular system of ‘total’ security, 
if such an order were possible, but the 
reality of a security that can only be 
called spiritual, which comes when life 
is organized as if God did exist. It is 
that combination of clarity and power 
which comes to some who, when they 
have lost everything, know, nonetheless, 
that because they are held by One be- 
yond themselves they are enabled to 
meet the vicissitudes of existence be- 
cause they possess the essential secret 
or power of life. Human love has some- 
thing of this redemptive quality. But 
even from our slight experience of men 
and women whose wills are frightfully 
weakened by a lack of control over appe- 
tite, we have learned that a great, self- 
sacrificing human love is often insuffi- 
cient for the redirection of the will in 
the personality. Again, freedom from 
the fear of death and the future is not 
academic chatter to the man making a 
landing upon a beach where possible 
death lurks at every forward step. It 
is here, of course, that the ultimate ques- 
tions of the eternal life of the soul, and 
a more than superficial meaning of the 
“‘destiny of man’’ which rolls from our 
lips so easily today, come into the total 
view of life. There no bright pattern 
of a planned social order and no secular 
philosophies have either the intellectual 
answer or the power to meet the most 
real needs or answer the deepest ques- 
tions with which life presents us. Let 
us not be misunderstood. These things 
are not easy. That is the point we are 
attempting to make. They not only are 
not easy, they are impossible without 
the Grace of God, but _~ are what 
individuals seek. 
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It may seem to some that this is an 
over-emphasis upon an _ individualistic 
Gospel. If we are correct, we shall 
guard against both the rugged social 
and religious individualism arising out 
of the Protestant Reformation, as well 
as against the over-simplified and Chris- 
tian social and religious liberalism of 
the immediate past. The tendency to 
misuse power, or in a reverse process, to 
be weakened by sentimentality, is not 
alien to either; and the Christian an- 
swer will be found in a Faith in which 
the personality is an end in itself. We 
make no mistake when we speak directly 
to the human soul, and face it with its 
sinfulness and its need, and try to lead 
it to the redemptive power that it has 
neglected or misunderstood. This, in 
itself, is social. ‘‘How then shall they 
call on Him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a 


preacher? And how shall they preach 
unless they be sent?’’ (Romans 10: 
14-15.) 


The Chureh is committed to the at- 
tempt to create a climate or environ- 
ment as the logical and inevitable rea- 
son for its existence, and that climate 
must be spiritual. It can do this in so- 
ciety, only because it is the means of 
energizing and redirecting what some- 
one has called the ‘‘communal will,’’ 
from which corporate action issues. 

In recent years we have been made 
aware of what happens to the ‘‘com- 
munal will’’ when it ‘‘lets itself go’’ 
and gets out of hand, as it did in Ger- 
many. Perhaps it should be noted that 
the will to power emerges out of a sense 
of futility, frustration, and weakness. 
It may have been your experience to 
observe that same efflorescence of evil 


| process. 


in a mob bent on a lynching, when irra- 
tional and naturalistic lust, the instine- 
tive emotions unchecked by either rea- 
son or will, destroy the capacity for 
sane thinking and creative action. The 
mob is no longer personal. It is no 
longer human. The faces of the chil- 
dren of God have been merged into a 
formless, shapeless, depersonalized mass. 
_ It is demonic. Blind, insensate hatred 
pitted against more blind, insensate 
hatred will not destroy this monstrous 
thing, but lead on only to ultimate de- 
_ struction; and the more highly technical 
are the instruments within the power 
of the demonic will, the more devas- 
tating the effect upon the world, which, 
_ after all is said, is not the blind, demonic 
_ will’s possession, or even rational man’s, 
but God’s, who seems to have written 
into the nature of life a law of limita- 
tions on the extent to which license 


may go. 
~ he The infection of the will to power may 


be healed and transformed only by an 
- obedience to the will of God, as it is 
revealed in Christ. The natural can be 
conquered only by the supernatural. 
Through worship: in ‘‘togetherness”’ ; 
in the common life of the Community 
of Faith, this Will, under whose obedi- 
ence each person retains his ‘‘ personal- 
ness,’? may inspire men and _ reach 
through them, to the institutions and 
techniques which were created for man’s 
well-being. The phobias of racial and 
religious descrimination and class ha- 
tred; the unity of the dis-united 
Churches ; the techniques of the sciences, 
arts, education, and economics; all the 
problems of a just world; these are the 
areas in which the Church has its work 
to do, because it is in the redemptive 
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This is an ideal vision of a more Sap. 
ramental world in a most unideal ang 
unsacramental world. It will not become 
a Sacramental faith by idealizing it, py 
by living it. Yet there is a deathlegg 
hope at the heart of the Christian Faith 
and the Christian Community is to keep 
it alive. 

Someone has said that ‘discourage. 
ment is disillusioned egotism.’’ There 
is widespread discouragement abroad 
today. The Social Gospel which was 
preached by Nineteenth and _ early 
Twentieth Century Christian idealism 
(and the secular idealism which derives 
its truest insights from the Christian 
Faith) saw its hopes blasted by the im- 
personal forces ever prepared to as- 
sume domination. But each one of the 
tyrannies over men’s spirits once had a 
local habitation and a name, and the 
insensitive sentinels of God’s will on 
earth were asleep. We cannot know what 
form the Gospel of Community will take, 
or what errors are arising now, that 
from some future time will trace their 
contemporaneity to our imperfect vi- 
sion. But whatever is most true and 
uncorrupted in the outlook, we may hope 
to see come from those who have lived 
in that Fellowship which is the House- 
hold of God, where the will of man can 
be acted upon by the Will of the Father, 
and first humbled and then empowered. 
This is what the Church is, and what at 
its best it has always done. 

The second aspect of the Church in the 
World, and in the implementation of 
its life into these two general areas of 
activity, it might be shown that the 
method of the Church is sub-sumed u- 
der either one or the other, is that the 
Church is a teaching Fellowship. This 
brings us into the field of the aims of 
the educational process, to which the 
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following quotation from Evelyn Un- 
derhill is suggestive : 


‘«Whatever the religion or philosophy we pro- 
fess may be, it remains for us in the realm of 
idea; not in the realm of fact. In practise, 
we do not aim at the achievement of a spiritual 
type of consciousness as the crown of human 
culture. The best that most education does 
for our children is only what the devil did for 
Christ. It takes them up to the top of a high 
mountain and shows them all the kingdoms of 
the world; the kingdom of history; the kingdom 
of letters; the kingdom of beauty; the king- 
dom of science. It is a splendid vision, but un- 
fortunately fugitive . . . and since the spirit of 
man is not fugitive, it demands an objective 
that is permanent. If we do not give it such 
an objective, one of two things must happen 
to it. Either it will be restless and dissatisfied, 
and throw the whole life out of key, or it will 
become dormant for lack of use, and so the 
whole life will be impoverished, its best prom- 
ise unfulfilled. One line leads to the neurotic; 
the other to the average, sensual man, and I 
think it will be agreed that modern life pro- 
duces a good crop of both kinds of de- 
fectives.’’ 5 


In brief, the fragmentation of man’s 
life has another real source of defection, 
and that is in the educational process 
which turns out fragmentary persons; 
and because of their confusions and 
frustrations, easy victims of false but 
dynamic ideologies. A while back we 
might have thought the charge too severe. 
We can think so no longer, and we need 
not go abroad to see the results of on 
the one hand an aimless, and on the 
other a highly technological educational 
process misused or perverted. We need 
simply to think of ourselves and of some 
of the young people whom we know. 
Especially will one remember the trage- 
dies coming out of experiences in great 
cities or small, where the street, un- 
recognized in the educational process, 


5 Evelyn Underhill, The Life of the Spirit 
and the Life of Today, pp. 184-5. 


has been a factor frequently more im- 
portant than the home, the school, or the 
Church, leaving its indelible impress 
on the personality. One will think of 
the insecurity and maladjustments of 
those from broken homes, or homes where 
deep tensions were unresolved; of the 
widespread lack of any significant stand- 
ards of ethical conduct or moral value; 
of religious and spiritual ignorance; of 
the rising tide of anti-racial, anti-re- 
ligious movements in this country, which 
are obviously resulting from a kind of 
teaching issuing in activity. 

It may be an unspoken thought that 
some of these are not in the purview of 
education. Nevertheless, learning is go- 
ing on in all these places, on the street, 
in the home, in the school, in the church ; 
and the most important part of the learn- 
ing process never takes place in the class- 
room, but in relationships and associ- 
ations; through experiences with others 
and with materials; by the infection of 
ideas and the communication of habits; 
by activity and by trial and error. 
Some of the most essential knowledge is 
learned only by dint of memory and 
discipline. Very little is being learned 
by very many in the piecemeal, frag- 
mentary, and elective system of secular 
education, or in the typical chureh 
schools. 

The insight of the Church as a Teach- 
ing Fellowship ought to be that we are 
dealing with the whole person; that we 
are not seeking to assist individuals to 
develop into successes in the secular 
meaning of the word, but to help them 
become fit to be citizens in the King- 
dom of God. The first aspect of the 
Church in the World, that of leading us 
to receive the power, is related to the 
second aspect in that the Community is 
the Teacher. The Church itself, in trying 


ence with men both in the commonplace 


to accommodate itself to the shifting 
techniques of secular education, often 
somewhat belatedly; and attempting to 
-eatch hold of the child in the spare mo- 
ments more or less condescendingly 
granted after the demands of the world, 
the school, and the home, are satisfied ; 
has been more ineffective than it might 
have been had it held on to certain 
methods of learning (I think of memory, 
the discipline of Christian living, associa- 
tion, and participation) which have been 
universal methods of any effective teach- 
ing. 


Many chaplains, out of their experi- 


as well as the extraordinary moments 
of their lives, and who meet those who 
have been exposed to whatever of secular 
education or Christian education our 
young people have been receiving, call 
(as one group puts it) ‘‘for a teaching 
Church; one which teaches in clear and 
concise terms of the need of a personal 
Saviour, the power and necessity of cor- 
porate prayer, the reality of eternal life, 
the power and blessing of all the sacra- 
ments.’’ This is true. Another group, 
thinking especially of the returning vet- 
eran and his righteous indignation at 
social corruption at home, speaks (in 
the words of one of them): ‘‘the talk 
of sacrifice will seem petty compared 
to his own experience of personal suffer- 
ing. ... The Church must offer the 
moral equivalent of war.’’ The man 
who has faced the ultimate questions of 
life will not listen to ‘‘one who has been 
compelled to pull his punches because 
of the social and political aspect of his 
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vestry.’’ Such a one ‘‘will never be able 
to reach the man who has been fighting 
this war.’’ There is truth here too, ang 
so we tend to emphasize the one or the 
other; what has been called the Social 
Gospel, or what has been called the 
‘*pastoral and priestly function of the 
Church.’’ Actually it is not a question 
of doing either one or the other, but of 
doing both, if the Church in the World 
is validating its reason for being. The 
best teaching of the Fellowship is ex. 
hibited in its corporateness, and issues 
from its community, where the environ. 
ment of the world is being acted upon 
and changed in accordance with God’s 
Will. 

The conclusion of all that has been 
said in this: that the task of the Church 
remains its timeless one in the sphere 
of history, in a world that has almost 
completely lost its way; and in which 
there remains alive very little conception 
of what the Christian Faith or the Chris. 
tian Church is, or is supposed to be 
doing. It is perhaps most true to say, 
at a time when there is so much glit- 
tering talk about a streamlined world, 
that the Church may be more of the 
stabilizing, energizing, healing Power 
it is meant to be; and more certain that 
it is carrying out the will of God, not 
by becoming other than it is, but by 
becoming surer of what it is meant to 
be; and by being it, quietly, steadily, 
and undiscourageably. In its greatest 
meaning, that is to turn the hearts, and 
minds, and the wills of men toward 
God, who still reigns, and who does not 
let us forget it for an overly long time. 
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AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN MATTERS OF DISCIPLINE 


By RoypEN KEITH YERKES 


University of the South 


A Calvinist layman of three genera- 
tions ago, the father of a large family, 
was asked what reason he gave to his 
children for the strict obedience he ex- 
acted of them. His reply was character- 
istic of his school and of many who 
have come under its influence: ‘‘My 
child obeys me because I have spoken.’’ 
This man was careful in observance of 
church attendance, of family prayers, of 
Bible reading and of personal habits. 
Not one of his descendants follows his 
religion ; most of them have gone through 
the painful stage of questioning the 
truth of any religion. 

Prostitution consists of using given 
means for wrong ends or of erecting 
means into ends. In either instance it 
becomes an effective agent of decadence. 
However sincere the sturdy old Calvin- 
ist may have been, he was nevertheless 
guilty of spiritual prostitution, and his 
works do follow him. He read the 
Bible for the sake of reading the Bible; 
he had family prayers for the sake of 
having family prayers; his moral life 
was for the sake of being moral; he 
yielded obedience to his principles and 
exacted obedience from his children for 
the sake of obedience. These means had 
been made ends in themselves and had 
therefore ministered to evil. 

One cannot help thinking of the Phari- 
sees whom our Lord so frequently criti- 
cized. They prayed in order that they 
might be known as men who prayed. 
They had their reward ; they were known 
as men who prayed. They fasted and 
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gave alms for the sake of doing these 
things openly and likewise had their 
reward; they were known as men who 
fasted and gave alms. 


I 


All discipline is a means to something 
and not an end in itself. Obedience is 
part of the implementing of this means. 
Failure to recognize these facts has led 
to all sorts of spiritual caricatures which 
have been followed by inevitable and un- 
lovely reactions. Discipline has to do 
with discipleship, which is a process of 
learning and must be patterned in ac- 
cord with that which is to be learned. 

of the basic reasons for man’s 
developing what we call civilization, in- 
stead of remaining at the culture level 
of his animal ancestors, is his ability 
(potentiality is the theological word) 
to preserve the tradition of the group 
and to communicate it to successive gen- 
erations of individuals who are thereby 
enabled, in a short time, to acquire 
knowledge which would have been im- 
possible if, like their first ancestors, they 
had started at zero and had been limited 
to trial and error in their own experi- 
ence. A child of six can easily learn to 
speak articulately with a vocabulary 
which required generations for his an- 
cestors to develop. Prof. Julian Huxley, 
in his Essays of a Biologist, pointed out 
that a biological peculiarity of man is 
his ability to preserve and communicate 
and learn from tradition. Without this 
he would not be man. 
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The process of preserving, enlarging, 
correcting and communicating tradition 
has given rise to a peculiarly human 
phenomenon called the school. The old 
name for what transpired in a school 
was discipline. The people who received 
it were disciples or pupils or learners. 
The people who imparted it were teach- 
ers or masters. 

Man can thus include in his knowl- 
edge elements entirely outside his own 
experience, such as the settlement of 
the United States or the time of the 
next eclipse of the sun or of an eclipse 
of the sun 4000 years ago. He can 
learn to relate the elements of his knowl- 
edge to each other and to himself. All 
this was once called discipline of the 
mind; we now call it education. In old 
college catalogues the disciplines were 
those subjects in which the colleges of- 
fered instructions, such as mathematics, 
history, astronomy, languages, etc. 

Another biological peculiarity of man 
is his ability to make choices and de- 
cisions by reference to remote ends in- 
stead of to immediate convenience. This 
frequently necessitates saying ‘‘No’’ to 
immediate emotional and affective urges, 
in order to make remote ends possible. 
Only man can stint and deprive himself 
in order to pay insurance premiums. 

It is not always realized that our whole 
moral fabrie proceeds from this ability 
to say ‘‘No,’’ deliberately and intelli- 
gently, to immediate desires on the 
ground that we believe the gratification 
of these desires to militate against attain- 
ment of remote ends. The most remote 
end always has precedence in moral de- 
cisions. 

Development of ability to make right 
choices is education or discipline of the 
will. As the word education is now 


limited to development of the mind, so 


discipline now refers to development of 
the will. Discipline is the process jy 
which an individual learns, from the ex. 
perience of the group, both knowledge 
of remote ends and ability to give thoge 
ends precedence over immediate desires 
and urges in making decisions and 
choices which determine his behaviour. 
The term is grossly misused when ap- 
plied to compulsory repression of al] 
initiative, with consequent reduction of 
an individual to the status of an auto. 
maton. 


II 


Those things which we learn from our 
own experience, whether objects of 
knowledge or methods and power of 
choice, must be learned from sense per- 
cepts, which may therefore be said to 
constitute the authority for such knowl- 
edge. Much of the content of our 
knowledge is inaccessible to our own 
sense percepts, such as the discovery of 
America or the orbit of Halley’s comet; 
we accept it, therefore, because we have 
what is called faith in some one else, 
who thereby becomes the authority for 
the knowledge. Acceptance of authority 
in subjects of knowledge is always due 
to the finiteness of our own sense per- 
cepts and our consequent inability to 
approach those subjects directly. 

In behaviour we frequently accept and 
obey some other authority than ourselves. 
We may be very fond of sweets, but 
obey a physician who orders us to do 
without them. We are perfectly free 
to disobey him if we so choose. We 
accept him as authority for our be- 
haviour because we believe that he 
knows, better than we do, the best means 
to attainment of the remote end of 
sound health, and we gladly ask him to 
choose what we shall eat. 
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There are other occasions when we 
voluntarily accept and obey the choices 
of some one other than ourselves. If 
the Congress of the United States de- 
elares war or fixes the rate of postage, 
we immediately govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly although we may question the 
wisdom of the declaration or the justice 
of the rate of postage. We are perfectly 
free not to obey this authority if we are 
ready to take the consequences of diso- 
bedience. We accept the decision of the 
group as of greater importance than our 
personal opinions or desires. This may 
be because we do not wish to take the 
consequences of isolation from the group. 

In subjects which essentially concern 
the being or the well-being of the group, 
decisions of proper group officials are 
recognized as of superior authority to 
desires or even to convictions of indi- 
viduals. As long as individuals wish to 
participate in the being or the well-being 
of the group, they voluntarily yield the 
privilege of making their own decisions 
in these subjects. At the same time they 
are, at least theoretically, free to with- 
draw from the group in order to de- 
termine their own conduct. This with- 
drawal must entail deprivation of 
participation in the ends or the blessings 
which result from the activity of the 
group. 

From these considerations, certain 
facts are patent : 


(1) We are always free to reject 
knowledge or to make wrong choices if 
we so desire. In the realm of knowledge 
the penalty of rejection is ignorance. In 
the realm of choice the penalty of wrong 
choices is deprivation of participation 
in the ends to which the rejected choices 
would have been means. 

(2) We are free to accept any assist- 
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ance at our disposal to increase our 
knowledge and to direct our choices. 

(3) In the realm of knowledge the 
alternative in many situations is to ac- 
cept the tradition of the group as an 
authority or to remain ignorant and to 
take the consequences of ignorance. 

(4) In many moral situations the al- 
ternative is voluntarily to relinquish the 
right to make our own choices and to 
accept the choices of proper officials in 
the group, or to take the consequences 
of isolation from the group and of dep- 
rivation of the blessings resulting from 
group activity. 


III 


The historic Christian Church (what- 
ever that is) is the School of Christian- 
ity, the group which has preserved the 
tradition of the Christ-life and has tried 
to formulate the best means of accom- 
plishing its ideals. The tradition, as 
exemplified in the character and work 
of Jesus and commended as the ideal 
of Christian living, has been preserved 
in three ways, (1) in historic Christian 
worship, (2) in historic Christian teach- 
ing and (3) in the historic moral pat- 
tern which has always characterized the 
group. The purpose of the worship has 
ever been the exaltation and adoration 
of the Christ-life. The purpose of the 
teaching has been the interpretation of 
that life. The purpose of the moral 
pattern has been the continuation of that 
life. The end of all these activities is 
the increase of the knowledge of God, 
the salvation of mankind. 

All Episcopalians, and some others, 
consider our Church as part of this his- 
torie group. For our Church the tradi- 
tion of Christian worship and Christian 
teaching and of the best means of attain- 
ing the Christian ideal, is preserved and 
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articulated in the Book of Common 
Prayer, with some implementation by 
the canons of the Church. This is fre- 
quently described as the Doctrine, Dis- 
eipline and Worship of the Church, and 
is epitomized in the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments as 
the minimum equipment of every per- 
son who is to be confirmed. 

The discipline of our Church, as de- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, 
is exceedingly attractive to some and 
correspondingly irritating to others. 
The picture is drawn in outline only; 
it is not painted in detail or in colours, 
but its character is unmistakable. 
Familiar words and phrases are remi- 
niscent of historic Christianity. One 
hears of the Church Year with its pro- 
portioned plan of teaching and worship ; 
of daily Morning Prayer and daily 
Evening Prayer; of provisions for 
Holy Communion every Sunday, on 
many saints’ days and holy days and 
even on every day in the week. One 
learns of days of feasting and of days 
of various degrees of fasting and absti- 
nence; of the study of Holy Scripture; 
of obedience to authority; of renuncia- 
tion of the world, the flesh and the 
devil; of a new kind of life begun at 
baptism and established in confirma- 
tion and nourished by Holy Communion ; 
of self-examination and confession of 
sins; of prayers for the departed; of 
indissoluble marriage; of growth in 
grace and knowledge; and of many 
other features which are definitely not 
products of subjective individualism, 
but constitute accumulated, objective 
group experience. 

This discipline of the Church is ad- 
dressed to the mental and volitional ac- 
tivities of her children. It is proposed 
as the best known means of achieving 


progress in knowledge and grace ang 
faith and prayer and righteousness, that 
he who practices it faithfully may ap. 
proximate the Christian ideal. He who 
has no desire to improve his knowledge 
of God, his faith in God, his under. 
standing of God’s will and his right- 
eousness, has little reason to be eon. 
cerned with the Church’s discipline; jp 
fact his whole concern with the Church 
is gratuitous, superficial and futile. 
Our Lord announced that he came to 
eall not righteous people but sinners; 
his happiness was for those who are 
hungry and thirsty for righteousness, 
that is, who yearn for it, who know 
they do not have it and, to obtain it, 
are willing to go to the extent a hungry 
man will go for a meal. 


IV 


Authority refers to authorship or effi- 
cient cause in regard to choices. The 
authority of the disciplinary pattern of 
the Book of Common Prayer consists in 
the extent to which that pattern is ac- 
cepted by communicants of the Church 
as the norm of their spiritual life. Some 
have directly placed themselves under 
this authority by reason of conversion 
from another kind of religion. Others 
were placed under it at their baptism 
and accepted it for themselves when 
they were confirmed. 

Whether men will retain and abide 
by this authority or accept some other 
authority as the pattern of their Chris- 
tian achievement is entirely within the 
scope of their freedom. If men choose 
to accept this authority nominally but 
not to take it too seriously, they are still 
acting within the scope of their free- 
dom. The penalty which they will pay 
is failure to develop their spiritual life 
according to this pattern. We have no 
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information upon the ultimate results 
of this double kind of life and we can 
make no predictions of consequences. 
Many are willing to run the risk; many 
others prefer not to take the chance. 

A practical problem arises from the 
fact that these two kinds of people live 
within the:-same Church. Churechman- 
ship describes not the scope of a man ’s 
intellectual assent or of his ceremonial 
preferences, but whether he chooses to 
accept the pattern of Christian life in 
the Book of Common Prayer as the au- 
thority of his spiritual life, or whether 
he takes toward that pattern an eclectic 
attitude and rejects it partly or wholly 
from consideration. 

It may be a debatable question 
whether either of these attitudes should 
dominate the Church. It is not de- 
batable that both attitudes are at pres- 
ent accepted in the Church. Every one 
knows bishops, priests and laymen who 
represent both extremes. A representa- 
tive of either extreme is equally eligible 
as a deputy to the General Convention, 
the supreme authority for the corporate 
life of the Church. In any diocese a 
bishop who tends toward either extreme 
may be succeeded by one who represents 
the opposite extreme; in both instances 
“loyalty’’ is requested of communi- 
cants. 

Three concrete instances will illustrate 
this principle. 


(1) Some sort of abstinence on Fri- 
days is unquestionably a part of the 
Prayer Book pattern of the Christian 
life. Just as unquestionably, he who 
rejects this principle entirely may be a 
communicant in good standing in our 
Church and may make embarrassing 
situations for him who accepts the prin- 
ciple in the traditional way. 
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(2) Probably no rubric of the Book 
of Common Prayer is considered bind- 
ing by every churchman. Not many 
persons would be willing to commit 
themselves to literal observance of all 
rubrics. Rubrics qua rubries are not 
considered mandatory; they are subject 
to some margin in interpretation by in- 
dividuals. No maximum or minimum 
principle of interpretation is recog- 
nized; every one is free to do what is 
right in his own eyes, and occasionally 
what is wrong. There are, however, two 
extremes of practice. Some try to keep 
the rubrics faithfully; others, just as 
sincerely, flout them. Some consider 
them directions to be followed as closely 
as possible; others consider them sug- 
gestions with no directive authority. 
One may flout them in the interest of a 
‘‘ecommon communion service’’; another 
may flout them in the interest of The 
American Missal. Each will call the 
other to account for ‘‘violation of the 
principles of our Church’’ and nothing 
particular will happen. If either ever 
yields his personal preferences tg the 
authority of the group, something will 
happen very quickly. 

(3) The Preface to our Ordinal 
states categorically that ‘‘no man shall 
be accounted bishop, priest or deacon, 
or suffered to execute any of the said 
functions, except he be... admitted 
thereto according to the form follow- 
ing.’’ When a bishop or priest openly 
invites men who have not been so ad- 
mitted to execute certain of ‘‘said func- 
tions,’’ somebody always makes a lot of 
discussion but no official action is ever 
taken. One regards the other as disrupt- 
ing the Church; the other regards the 
one as blocking progress. Both groups 
remain in good standing and seem there- 
fore to represent the Church. 
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V 


The discipline of the Church, with its 
reference and relation to individual 
- communicants, will be better understood 
if certain specific subjects are examined 
and studied in detail. For this purpose 
the following questions are proposed: 


1. Is the disciplinary pattern of the 


2. Is the doctrine of laissez faire, 
which obtains today in our Church in 
matters of Doctrine, Discipline and 
Worship, of principle, or of expediency, 
or of sheer carelessness ? 

3. The average layman in the Episco- 
_ pal Church does not know the content 


of the disciplinary pattern of the Pai 
Book. What would be the result in the 
Church if this content were Seriously 
studied? Would the Church be stronger 
or weaker? 

4. What would be the effect in oy 
Church if the disciplinary pattern were 
studied in greater detail in Chureh 
Schools? Would understanding of the 
pattern be increased if its abstract pro. 
visions were given concrete illustration 
and application ? 

5. The burden of the Confirmation 
prayer, Defend, O Lord, this thy child, 
is that the person confirmed may “‘daily 
increase in thy Holy Spirit more and 
more.’’ What does this mean with ref- 
erence to the disciplinary pattern of the 
Church ? y 
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Within the four Gospels and the book 
of Acts the name of ‘Nazarene,’ found 
in the Greek in the two forms of vatwpaos 
and vatapnvés, appears nineteen times. 
Onee it occurs in a supposed quotation of 
ancient Jewish prophecy (Matt. 2: 23), 
and once the name is applied to the 
small and newly-formed group of Chris- 
tians (Acts 24: 5). The remaining 
seventeen times the term is applied di- 
rectly to Jesus. Although the word is 
not discovered in the Synoptic source 
‘Q’, in any of the Epistles, in the book 
of Revelation, or in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, it 
is used in the four Gospels and the book 
of Acts in their present form to dis- 
tinguish Jesus either as a native of 
Nazareth or as a member of a religious 
sect. The term is found altogether nine 
times in the Synoptic Gospels. Four 
times the word appears in healing nar- 
ratives, once in the infaney story, twice 
in the passion narrative, and twice in 
the resurrection stories. The title is 
used four times in Mark: in two of 
the instances it is copied by Luke, while 
in the other two cases the passages are 
copied by Matthew but the term ‘Naza- 
rene’ is omitted. The word occurs three 
times in Luke, who copies it twice from 
Mark and who finds it once in a special 
source. In each of the two cases where 
‘Nazarene’ is used by Matthew it is 
drawn from a special source known 
only to him.? 


1Cf. Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch, 3d ed., p. 882, 


THE MEANING OF THE TERM ‘NAZARENE’ 
. By Henry M. SHIRES 


Christ Church, Alameda, Calif. 


Since the earliest Christian century 
the name of ‘Nazarene’ has been almost 
universally regarded as a surname indi- 
eating the birthplace or the home of 
Jesus. There is reason to believe that 
this title was in a brief time so closely 
connected with the name of Jesus that 
it was used thereafter almost without 
any reference to its origin. Thus, the 
Gospels refer repeatedly to ‘Jesus the 
Nazarene’ in an entirely natural man- 
ner. The traditional interpretation of 
the term ‘Nazarene’ has seldom been 
questioned throughout Christian history. 

However, in comparatively recent 
years, the discovery of some new evi- 
dence has caused many critics to ques- 
tion or to deny completely the commonly 
accepted view. It is no longer possible 
to hold the older conclusions with com- 
placency or complete satisfaction. There 
are many serious difficulties in the way 
of deriving this title from the residence 
of Jesus in Nazareth, and a complete 
investigation of the origin and signifi- 
cance of the name of ‘Nazarene’ is one 
of the most complicated and baffling 
problems in the field of New Testament 
study. Many scholars have held that the 
term was in existence before the time of 
Christ and that it was applied to Jesus 
originally to designate him as a member 
of a special religious group. These same 
men have declared that the New Testa- 
ment writers, through ignorance or de- 
liberate intent, interpreted the title as 
a reference to the residence of Jesus at 
Nazareth. | 
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I. MatrHew 2: 23 


Support for such criticism is appar- 
ently furnished by the fact that in 
Matthew 2: 23 there is a statement that 
Jesus went to Nazareth to live ‘‘in order 
that there might be fulfilled that which 
was spoken by the prophets that ‘he shall 
be called a Nazarene.’’’ Christian 
scholars of all ages have been disturbed 
by this passage because the prophecy 
which is cited by the Evangelist is to 
be found nowhere in the Old Testament 
or in any other known Jewish writing. 
Jerome experienced difficulty in identi- 
fying the supposed prophecy, and he 
concluded that the Evangelist had 
quoted not the words of the scriptures 
but the sense.2 It has also been sug- 
gested that the original prophecy has 
now been lost or that it was preserved 
only in the oral tradition. Some writers 
have maintained that the supposed 
prophecy cannot be found in the Old 
Testament because it was freely made 
up by the Evangelist. Therefore, critics 
have expended much energy in the 
search for some word or. passage in the 
Old Testament which might be regarded 
as the source of the Gospel statement. 
The passage which is most generally 
proposed is Isaiah 11: 1, in which the 
word for ‘branch’ (neser) is used in 
connection with a description of the 
coming Messianic age. However, the 
etymological difficulties are so great that 
the New Testament forms for ‘Nazarene’ 
cannot be derived from this Hebrew 
word. At the most, it can be admitted 
that the Gospel passage may reflect an 
early play on words by which the dis- 
ciples of Jesus converted a form of 
Nazareth into some word which was actu- 


2 Jerome, Epist. LVII. 
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ally used in prophecy to denote the 
Messiah. 

There are other scholars who find the 
source of the supposed quotation in the 
Hebrew: word for Nazirite. Eusebius, 
Jerome and Tertullian all provide eyj. 
dence that at least in their time ‘Naza. 
rene’ was interpreted in some quarters 
as meaning Nazirite.* However, the 
Christian tradition has preserved a clear 
recollection that Jesus was not an ascetic 
of the type of John the Baptist, who 
seems to be described as a life-long Nazi- 
rite. Jesus referred to himself as one 
who ‘came eating and drinking,’ and 
there is no suggestion that he had taken 
any vow. It is therefore very difficult 
to see how the term Nazirite could be 
applied to Jesus with any appropriate- 
ness. On the other hand, the representa- 
tions of Nazirite in the Septuagint do 
form a direct word pattern for the 
New Testament title of ‘Nazarene,’ es- 
pecially since both the Septuagint and 
the New Testament words employ the 
Greek zeta. 

No unquestioned Oid Testament 
source for the statement of Matthew 
ean be found, and the passage provides 
no real evidence of a pre-Christian use 
of the term ‘Nazarene.’ The apparent 
prophecy may well be only the product 
of the imagination of the author of the 
First Gospel, who finds in the events of 
the life of Jesus many literal fulfilments 
of prophecy ; or we may have to do only 
with a play on words of similar sound. 


II. NAZARETH 


The critics of the accepted explanation 
of the title ‘Nazarene’ further maintain 
that the early Gospel writers wished 


3 Cf. E. A. Abbott, The Fourfold Gospel, I, 


p. 31. 
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for apologetic reasons to hide the fact 
that the term was originally applied to 
Jesus as a designation of his membership 
in a religious group and that they there- 


created the tradition of his resi- 


dence at a city of Nazareth. The name 
of Nazareth was then either discovered 
by chance and the tradition related to 
it or created as a pure literary inven- 
tion and given to an existing Galilean 
village of another name. It is true that 
Nazareth is not mentioned anywhere in 
the Old Testament, in the works of 
Josephus, in the Talmuds, or in any 
other early Jewish literature. There is 
no reference to this Galilean village in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers or 
of the Apologists except for the state- 
ment of Justin Martyr that ‘‘Joseph 
went up from Nazareth, where he lived, 
to Bethlehem.’’* The first clear refer- 
ence to Nazareth, outside of the Gospels 
and the book of Acts, occurs in the 
quotation by Eusebius from the writ- 
ings of Julius Africanus (d. 240 A.D.). 
This statement declares that there were 
for a time some relatives of Jesus dwell- 
ing in Nazareth but that after a while 
no Christians were to be found there.® 
Although no excavation of any impor- 
tance has yet been carried on in a 
Galilean city of Jesus’ day, there was 
discovered a few years ago in the pres- 
ent village of Nazareth an ancient os- 
suarium with an Aramaic inscription 
which is generally accepted as evidence 
that a Jewish settlement existed on that 
site at least in the second or third Chris- 
tian century. 

It is significant that the only scholars 
who have seriously questioned the pre- 
Christian existence of Nazareth are 


4 Justin Martyr, Diai., 78. 
5 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., I, vii, 14. 
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those who have denied the traditional 
interpretation of ‘Nazarene.’ Eduard 
Meyer has written that ‘‘an unrestrained 
skepticism has wrongly doubted the ex- 
istence of a place called Nazareth be- 
cause it is not found in the non-Chris- 
tian sources.’’® The ‘argument from 
silence’ is always dangerous and uncon- 
vineing. Many of the chief cities of 
Galilee in the first and second Christian 
centuries which are known to us from 
Christian and non-Christian sources are 
not mentioned at all in the Old Testa- 
ment. Josephus speaks almost exclu- 
sively of those places which played some 
role in the insurrection of 66 A.D. and 
in the military operations of the first 
year of the Jewish War. The Talmuds 
and later Jewish literature refer for the 
most part to localities which were seats 
of rabbinical schools after the war under 
Hadrian or which were homes of rabbis. 
There are hundreds of old Palestinian 
sites whose names are not found in any 
early literature. Moreover, just as the 
Gospels are silent as to many places 
mentioned in Josephus and the Talmuds, 
so we are not surprised that cities which 
are prominent in the Gospel record are 
not spoken of in the Jewish writings. 
The evidence of the Gospel narrative 
may have to be accepted with caution 
as a product of a Christian apologetic; 
but on the other hand, it must not be 
disregarded merely because it is in the 
New Testament. The village of Naza- 
reth does play an important part in the 
Gospel story as we now possess it. 
There is one reference to the village in 
Mark, three in Matthew, five in Luke, 
two in John, and one in Acts. Since 
current Jewish thought looked for the 


6 Eduard Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdnge des 
Christentums, II, p. 423. 
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birth of the Messiah at Bethlehem, the 
city of David, it is all the more remark- 
able that Christian tradition pictures 
Jesus as coming from Nazareth. In 
John 7: 41 this Galilean origin of Jesus 
is actually raised as an objection to his 
Messiahship. Non-Christian and extra- 
canonical sources furnish proof that 
Nazareth was in existence at the close 
of the second or the beginning of the 
third century, and there is absolutely 
no indication that its foundation was at 
that time of recent date. If the Chris- 
tians had tried to explain the title of 


_ were not other difficulties in the way of 
accepting the common explanation of 
‘Nazarene.’ The assertion that the 
story of Jesus’ residence at Nazareth 
a. was a later Christian invention is com- 
pletely unproved, and we may still hold 
that the evidence provided by the Gos- 
. pels is as trustworthy as is that found 
in many other ancient documents. 


III. CurIsTIANS AS NAZARENES 


Those who are unable to accept the 
statements of the New Testament re- 
= the title of Jesus at their face 
value have sought for allusions to a 
religious sect of Nazarenes who might 
have antedated Jesus and of whom 
Jesus might have been a member. In 
Acts 24: 5 there is a reference, unique 
in the New Testament, to ‘the sect of the 
Nazarenes.’ This passage has particu- 
lar importance because nowhere else in 
the earliest period of Christian litera- 
ture are the disciples of Jesus called 
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by this name. However, the Writings of 
the early Church Fathers supply abyp. 
dant proof of the fact that for at least 
several centuries Christians were quite 
generally known as Nazarenes. Ter. 
tullian states definitely that Christians 
of his day were thus described because 
this had also been the title of Jesus? 
In time the name was used for only a 
special group or sect of Christians who 
emphasized a strict observance of the 
Jewish law. 

Epiphanius (d. 403 A.D.) composed 
a detailed account of these Jewish- 
Christian Nazarenes, whom he described 
as Christians but Jews by race. They 
held to circumcision, the Sabbath, and 
other Jewish traditions; and they re- 
sided in Beroea in Coele-Syria, in De- 
eapolis about Pella, and in Basanitis, 
Epiphanius says nothing new regarding 
these Jewish-Christians except that they 
believed that the name of ‘Nazarene’ 
was derived from the village of Naza- 
reth. However, Epiphanius also de- 
seribes at some length a sect of Nasa- 
renes which he distinguishes from the 
Nazarenes by definition and by spelling. 
The Nasarenes are said to have been 
‘before Christ’ and ‘not to have known 
Christ.’* They are portrayed as Jews 
by race and as having their dwelling in 
Galaditis, Basanitis, and beyond Jordan. 
It is stated that they held to circum- 
cision, the Sabbath, and the Jewish 
feasts but that they did not admit any 
astrology into their practices or beliefs. 
They are reported to have accepted the 
Jewish Fathers from Adam to Moses. 
They are said to have believed that 
Moses received the Law from God but 
that the Pentateuch was actually only 
a later forgery. Likewise, they are de- 


7 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 8. 
8 Epiphanius, Panarion Haer., 29, 6. 
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scribed as having forbidden the offering 
of any sacrifice or the eating of any ani- 
mal flesh. 

w. B. Smith regards this account as 
conclusive evidence that both the name 
of ‘Nazarene’ and those who bore it 
antedate Christianity.° He explains 
the silence of other heresiologists in the 
matter by stating that they lacked the 
honesty of Epiphanius and that they 
saw the danger to the official doctrine of 
the Church in any such admission. 
However, scholars are almost unani- 
mously agreed that Epiphanius is de- 
cidedly unreliable as an historian. His 
learning was unquestionably extensive, 
but he was possessed of a boundless 
eredulity which is now almost prover- 
bial. As a result, he makes innumerable 
errors and contradictions, and all of his 
statements need an accurate and careful 
verification. As soon as he leaves the 
ground of contemporary happenings, 
his information is confused and inaccu- 
rate. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the writings of Epiphanius furnish 
no evidence of a pre-Christian existence 
of a sect of Nazarenes. On the other 
hand, there is very good reason to be- 
lieve that Epiphanius either has at- 
tached the name of Nasarenes to a 
Gnostic-Jewish group of which he had 
some information or has invented the 
name as a title for a sect which he 
believed to be purely Jewish and there- 
fore to be distinguished from the Naza- 
renes, whom he knew to be Jewish- 
Christians. It is extremely unlikely 
that this fourth century writer has given 
us information which is otherwise un- 
known; and, whatever the reason for 
his error, the Nasarenes are only the 
product of his pen. 
B. Smith, ‘‘Meaning of the Epithet 
Nazorean,’’ The Monist, 15, p. 40. 
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IV. Toe 


The name ‘Nazarene’ appears many 
times in the sacred writings of the Man- 
deans, an ancient religious group now 
represented by a small number of ad- 
herents in Mesopotamia. The form 
used is strikingly similar to the New 
Testament designation of Jesus. It is 
commonly concluded that the Mandeans 
borrowed the word from the Christians 
and then changed it slightly. How- 
ever, Lidzbarski, Schlier, Bultmann, 
Stahl, and many other critics are con- 
vineed that the Mandeans took over the 
word from a pre-Christian, possibly 
Jewish, source. By his important work 
of translating and editing the Mandean 
literature Lidzbarski has made possible 
for the first time a serious study of the 
Mandean religion, and this material 
constitutes the most important single 
line of evidence in the whole study of 
the term ‘Nazarene.’ Accordingly, 
there has been in recent years a wide- 
spread critical discussion of the prob- 
lems presented to the student of Chris- 
tian origins by these writings. The 
Mandean use of ‘Nazarene’ must be 
made the subject of a most careful in- 
vestigation by an evaluation of the Man- 
dean religion itself. 

Almost all of the knowledge we pos- 
sess of the Mandeans is furnished by 
their written traditions, but even the 
most determined upholders of the an- 
tiquity of Mandeism are forced to admit 
that this literature presents innumer- 
able and serious difficulties. The writ- 
ings are composed of literary strata 
which come from different periods of 
time, and the literature as a whole is of 
a comparatively late origin. Moreover, 


Mandeism has no organized system of 
thought but is made up of unharmo- 
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movements. It is easy to discover 
Babylonian, Iranian, Jewish and Chris- 
tian elements in the religion as it now 
exists; and other cultures and philoso- 
phies have undoubtedly played their 
part in the molding of the sect. The 
striking similarities between Mandeism 
and Manicheism must be obvious to any 
impartial student. The Mandean 
gnosis has numerous points of affinity 
with the teaching of the Fourth Gospel, 
the book of Revelation, and the Odes of 
Solomon. Parallels are to be found 
particularly in the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel, and they are too many 
and too close to be dismissed as merely 
fortuitous. However, all of the argu- 
ments advanced to prove that the 
Fourth Gospel is dependent on Mande- 
ism or upon an earlier common source 
simply demonstrate that where the two 
literatures are similar Mandeism has 
borrowed from Christianity. Further- 
more, the differences are even more sig- 
nificant than the similarities. The Man- 
dean picture of Jesus is that of 
Byzantine theology and imagery, and 
except through this later tradition the 
Mandeans have not preserved any au- 
thentic remembrance of the historical 
role of Jesus or of the birth of Chris- 
tianity. There is some reason to con- 
clude that Mandeism is a degenerated 
Christian sect. 

The Mandeans claim to be direct de- 
scendants of John the Baptist, but no 
direct connection can be proved. Primi- 
tive and essential Mandeism seems to 
have had no place for John, and in all 
probability his name was introduced 
into the religion at a later time for pur- 
poses of a polemic against Christianity. 
Any true reminiscences of John which 
the Mandeans may have preserved must 
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nized borrowings from countless men and have been appropriated from the New 


Testament. There is nothing in Chris. 
tianity, which accepted the baptismal 
practice of John, to correspond to the 
continued lustrations required by Man. 
deism. Even in the eighth century the 
Mandeans seem to be without any reg] 
tradition of antiquity, and it is highly 
significant that the Mandean religion 
lacks any firmly established account of 
its earliest history. 

In the Mandean literature the term 
‘Nazarene’ is sometimes used to indicate 
a Mandean of good standing and dis. 
tinguished for knowledge and character, 
In many other instances the same word 
is employed as a designation of those 
who have failen away from the true 
doctrine and practice. Occasionally the 
term is applied to Mandeans who have 
apparently accepted Christianity. In 
several cases the name is quite evidently 
used in the sense of Christian. There is 
direct evidence that the Mandeans were 
acquainted with the traditional deriva- 
tion of the title of ‘Nazarene’ from the 
village of Nazareth and with the facet 
that the Christians were also called by 
that name. 

No proof can be found for the asser- 
tion that Jesus was a ‘Nazarene’ in the 
sense of being a member of the baptist 
sect of the early Mandeans.’° It is also 
impossible to accept the view that the 
term ‘Nazarene’ was first applied to 
the Mandeans since it cannot be demon- 
strated conclusively that Mandeism was 
in existence before the time of Jesus. 
On the other hand, the Mandeans may 
well have taken over the title by which 
the Christians were known at a time 
when they were sympathetic with Chris- 
tianity and before they broke sharply 


10 Cf. Hans Schiider, ‘‘Zur Mandiierfrage,”’ 
Orientalische Literaturzeitung, 31, p. 165. 
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with it over the issue of images and 
asceticism. We may have a reference 
to the Mandeans or to their antecedents 
in the account of the Jewish-Christian 
Nazarenes of Epiphanius. If Mandeism 
has drawn heavily upon Christianity, as 
we may safely conclude, we can logi- 
cally explain the presence of the word 
‘Nazarene’ in Mandean literature; and 
we can assert that Mandean usage can 
throw little light on the earliest Chris- 
tian use of the same word. 


Although many original passages have 
undoubtedly been mutilated by censor- 
ship, there are still genuine references 
to Jesus in the Talmud in which he is 
called ‘the Nazarene’ (ha-nosri) and his 
followers are described as ‘Nazarenes’ 
(nosrim). The meaning of this Tal- 
mudie title has been the subject of much 
debate because the Hebrew word is far 
removed in form from the Greek repre- 
sentation of Nazareth. Lidzbarski re- 
gards the Talmudic term as the original 
form of the adjective applied to Jesus 
in the New Testament, and he declares 
that it is a derivative of the Hebrew 
verb ‘to observe precepts or command- 
ments’ (nasar). According to this 
theory, the designation of ‘Nazarene’ 
arose when those who observed certain 
purification customs (‘Nazarenes’) or- 
ganized a religious community. A mem- 
ber of this circle was called a ‘Nazarene.’ 

Some support for this view seems to 
be furnished by the fact that the Hebrew 
root n-s-r is found sixty-three times in 
the Old Testament. Moreover, it ap- 
pears seven times in the Code of Ham- 
murabi. On the other hand, there is 
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11Mark Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 
p. xvii. 


no unquestioned evidence that this fa- 
miliar root was ever used to signify a 
religious party or that it was ever ap- 
plied to Jesus to indicate that he was 
a member of such a group. However, 
this root may well lie behind the name 
of Nazareth as we find it in the New 
Testament. In this case the village would 
have had the very appropriate meaning 
of ‘guardian’ or ‘keeper’ which can be 
explained from its geographical position. 
If the Talmudic name is not related to 


Nazareth, it may indicate that Jesus 


was given the title of ‘Nazarene’ for 
other than geographical reasons and it 
may point to a pre-Christian usage; but 
it can be easily and logically explained 
if a connection can be proved between 
it and the earlier New Testament forms. 


VI. DIFFICULTIES 


A complete study of the meaning of 
the term ‘Nazarene’ must take into ac- 
count all of the problems of philology 
which are involved. Although it is im- 
possible within the limits of this paper 
to deal with this question in detail, 
several observations should be made. 
The original Hebrew form of Nazareth 
can in all probability be recovered from 
the evidence of the Talmud, of the Syriac 
Bible, and of the Hymns of Kalir, which 
were written in the seventh century but 
which were based on material from the 
third century. By using recognized 
rules and laws of Hebrew and Aramaic 
word formation it is possible to explain 
the two New Testament forms of ‘Naza- 
rene’ as derivatives of the Hebrew 
original of Nazareth. The two Greek 
variants are both primitive even though 
they differ in some important respects, 
but one may postulate two reasonable 
Aramaic or Hebrew parent forms which 
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came into being at an early date. By 
a similar process one may make clear the 
manner in which the Talmudic title came 
into being as also a derivative from 
Nazareth. Thus, George Foote Moore 
ean hold that there is no philological ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of the traditional 
derivation of ‘Nazarene.’ 

From the time of Jerome scholars have 
been troubled by the fact that the Greek 
forms for ‘Nazarene’ and Nazareth con- 
tain a zeta whereas it seems clear that 
Nazareth must originally have been 
spelled in the Hebrew with a sadhé. The 
latter is regularly represented in Greek 
by sigma and not by zeta, which is al- 
most always used to represent the He- 
brew zdyin. However, there are some 
significant exceptions to this general rule ; 
and we may believe that the forms of 
the Greek New Testament have been in- 
fluenced by the similar representations 
of Nazirite in the Septuagint. The 
closest parallel to the New Testament 
spelling of the title of Jesus which can 
be found anywhere is the self-designa- 
tion of the Mandeans as: Nazarenes. 
However, it seems almost certain that 
the Mandean form of the word reflects 
the usage of the Syriae Christians. We 
have to admit that the linguistic evi- 
dence is somewhat inconclusive and sub- 
ject to a large degree of interpretation. 
Nevertheless, the philological difficulties 
are not such as to make the traditional 
derivation of ‘Nazarene’ impossible ; and 
they may all be explained by reference 
to accepted, though uncommon, rules of 
Semitic and Greek grammar and word 
formation. 


12G. F. Moore, ‘‘ Nazarene and Nazareth,’’ 
in The Beginnings of Christianity, Pt. I, Vol. 1, 
p. 428. 
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VII. ConcLusions 


No scholar can fail to consider all of 
the facts which we have presented jn 
brief and the doubts which some of 
them must throw upon the accepted ex. 
planation of ‘Nazarene.’ Moreover, the 
effects of these difficulties are cumy. 
lative. Two types of solution have been 
offered for all of the data. The only 
alternative to the traditional view which 
is worthy of serious consideration holds 
that ‘Nazarene’ was in use before the 
time of Jesus as the name of a religious 
sect to which Jesus belonged. Accord. 
ing to this theory, Jesus was called a 
‘Nazarene’ because of this affiliation; 
and the tradition of his residence at 
Nazareth was created for apologetic 
reasons. If this is a true reconstruction 
of the facts, then the accuracy or the 
honesty of the Gospel narrative must be 
open to question. 

However, this type of solution is un- 
acceptable. Its proponents, almost with- 
out exception, may be accused of twist- 
ing the facts so as to discover support 
for their particular theories of the lack 
of historicity for Jesus of Nazareth and 
of the antiquity of the Mandeans. In 
order to maintain the view that the term 
‘Nazarene’ was in use before the time 
of Jesus they are required to propose 
some unnatural hypotheses. The pri- 
mary historical evidence of the Gospels 
may not be so easily denied. Moreover, 
no convincing proof can be discovered 
for the assertion that there was a pre- 
Christian group of Nazarenes. Many of 
the difficulties of the older explanation 
of ‘Nazarene’ are solved by the accep- 
tance of the hypothesis that the title 
antedated Jesus; but we are not at lib- 
erty to hold such a view without the 
necessary proof, and that is lacking. 
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Some of the problems which have been 
presented must remain unsettled until 
further evidence may be found. Accord- 
ingly, any investigation of the meaning 
of ‘Nazarene’ must, at least for the pres- 
ent, be somewhat negative and unsatis- 
factory in result. Nevertheless, it is 
thoroughly consistent with the principles 
of scholarship to accept that view which 
is supported by the mass of tradition 
until or unless that view is called into 
serious question by valid evidence which 
is contrary to the tradition. We have 
found no such evidence, and we there- 
fore accept conditionally the traditional 
interpretation of ‘Nazarene’ as an ad- 
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jective of geographical reference which 
was derived from Nazareth and which 
was applied to Jesus because of his resi- 
dence in that Galilean village. The origi- 
nal meaning of the term was correctly 
understood by all early Christians. As 
time passed by, less and less importance 
was attached to the origin of the name; 
and it was employed without thought of 
its early significance. Many of the later 
misunderstandings and difficulties can 
be traced to this fact. However, the 
Gospel tradition has preserved the true 
story, which was too often forgotten or 
ignored. Thus, ‘Jesus the Nazarene’ 
meant simply ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
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Much has been written about the 
‘‘Doctrine of the Atonement.’’ The 
elarity of treatises on the subject has 
frequently been inversely proportional 
to their laboriousness. The general 
thesis of many early Christian writers? 
was that the death of Jesus was a ransom 
paid to the devil for waiving prior right 
to human souls. From the time of 
Anselm the gist of Catholic teaching has 
been that the death of Jesus was an 
offering to the glory of God. The sig- 
nificance of the work of Anselm in thus 
giving an entirely new direction to theo- 
logical thinking is not always recognized. 

In most post-reformational churches 
an attempt has been made to blend these 
two antithetic interpretations. It is as- 
sumed that the penalty, imposed by God 
upon all human souls for sinning, is 
death; that God, of his mercy, allowed 
his Son to die—in fact, sent him for 
that purpose; that thereafter, any man 
who would ‘‘accept Jesus as_ his 
Saviour’’ would not have to die. Such 
an one could sing, ‘‘Jesus paid it all.’’ 
For assent to this he would go to heaven. 

Among modern writers is a horror of 
the ‘‘substitutionary atonement”’ as ar- 
bitrary, unreasonable, insupportable and 
morally questionable. With this horror 
is coupled the fear that, if the doctrine 
is categorically rejected the death of 
Jesus will have no meaning. Two schools 
of thought arise, the timorous and the 
bold. The timorous reject some of the 
logical conclusions but try to cling to 


1 For a catena of references one may con- 
sult G. C. Foley’s Anselmic Docrtine of the 
Atonement, pp. 1-99. 
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the premiss; the bold reject the premiss 
and interpret the death of Jesus as a 
martyrdom to devotion to principles. 
All writers turn to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews for information—some trium. 
phantly, some laboriously, some scorn. 
fully, and some in wistful confusion. 
This book is supposed to assume Old 
Testament sacrifices as means of removal 
of the penalities of sin and to explain 
the death of Jesus as of the same nature 
as that of the animals slain in sacrifice 
and burned, partly or wholly, on an 
altar. In some way this death is sup- 
posed to ‘‘make atonement”’ to God. 


I 


The substantive atonement was intro- 
duced into the English language about 
1513 by compounding a preposition, a 
cardinal number and a participial suf- 
fix—at-one-ment; it therefore describes 
a union of two separated beings. Within 
a dozen years it was adopted by William 
Tyndale in his translation of the Bible. 
The verb atone seems to be an instance 
of back formation, and was coined in 
1555. First used as a transitive verb, 
by 1617 it had gathered up the idea of 
‘‘to appease.’’ By 1682 it described 
offering a propitiation. Its whole use 
is definitely post-reformational. 

The .verb was invented too late for 
incorporation in the classic English 
translations of the Bible, but the sub- 
stantive is found in the AV about 75 
times, usually in the phrase ‘‘make 
atonement.’’ It occurs once in 2 Samuel, 
twice in Chronicles, once in Nehemiah, 
over 60 times in the three central books 


of the Pentateuch, and once in the New 
Testament (Rom. v, 11), where both 
the Douay version and the RV replace 
it by ‘‘reconciliation,’’ which translates 


the Greek xara\\ayn. 
Reconcile is an exact translation of 


the Greek xara\Aaccew, Which means lit- 
erally ‘“‘to down the otherness’’ and is 
therefore synonymous with the English 
word atone. A complicated problem 
arises when we observe that xarad\acew 
is never used by the LXX translators to 
render the Hebrew word 153, which is 
frequently rendered into English as 
make atonement or reconcile. 

The Old Testament, and the Judaism 
which stemmed from it, are accepted as 
forming the background for Christian 
ideas. The only known translations of 
it in the formative days of Christianity 
were in Greek. These translations com- 
pletely excluded the idea of reconcilation 
in explaining the Hebrew “©? for which 
we shall adopt the transliteration kipper 
(pronounced kippadre). Sixteen hundred 
years later the idea of reconciliation 
became the principal explanation of the 
word with which it had. never been 
equated by men who spoke both Greek 
and Hebrew. Three questions arise : 


(1) What was the real meaning of 
kipper? 

(2) How and why did the idea of 
reconciliation come to be connected with 
it? 

(3) How did purification rites and 
acts of worship come to be confused? 


This article is addressed solely to the 
first question, with slight reference to 
the third. 


II 


Some idea of the meaning of a word 
may be derived by comparison of it with 
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words from the same root in cognate 
languages.? In Syriac the root of kipper 
is used for ‘‘to wipe’’ or ‘‘to wipe 
away.’’ In Babylonian one form of the 
root may mean ‘‘to glisten’’; another 
form means ‘‘to wipe away.’’ In Arabic 
the root occurs in three verb stems, one 
of which means ‘‘to cover a thing so 
that it cannot be seen.’’ One may ask 
whether the stress is on the act of cover- 
ing or on the fact of making invisible. 

The most consistent translations of 
kipper are those of the Latin, which 
almost uniformly uses expiare or propi- 
tiare. When we remember that expiare 
frequently means ‘‘to purify,’’ * we have 
some light, for instance, on the phrase 
expiate the altar.’’ 

The Greek translations are ambiguous. 
Five times the word is translated by 
or one of its compounds; 
twice it is translated by ayatew;® aguevau 
is used twice; * aga:pev is used once.* In 
all these instances the idea of purifica- 
tion is specifically indicated or connoted. 
In the three central books of the Penta- 
teuch kipper is translated by 
or eftA\acxecOa. Diffculties arise from the 
conventional association of placation 
with this word. wacxeoa is strictly 
transitive and takes a direct personal 
object in the accusative. In the LXX it 
does not take a direct object but is 

2A short discussion of these comparisons is 
given by G. Buchanan Gray, Sacrifice in the 
Old Testament, pp. 68-73. 

8 E.g. Livy V, 50, ii and V, 53, i. 

4 Ex. xxix, 37. In the preceding verse kipper 
is rendered by mundare. In Num. xv, 28 it is 
rendered by deprecari. 

5 Num. xv, 28; xxx, 6, 9, 13. Dt. xxxii, 43. 
Is. vi, 7. 

6 Ex. xxix, 33, 36. 

7Is, xxii, 14; xxviii, 18. 

8 Is, xxvii, 9. 


9 Except Ex. xxix, 36, 37 (xaSapitew) and Dt. 
xxxii, 43 
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followed by a phrase commencing almost 
invariably with wep: (as a slavish follow- 
ing of Hebrew), thus translating good 
Hebrew by bad Greek. While :AackecPa 
may sometimes express the idea of plac- 
ation, it very frequently describes, from 
Homeric days onward, spontaneous wor- 
ship and thanksgiving. In the Odyssey 
(iv, 319) Nestor urges sacrifice of a 
heifer to iAkacxeoOa. Athene for the safe 
landing of Telemachus. Aeschylus (Sup- 
pliants 117, 128) uses the same root to 
express pray or invoke. The idea of 
placation is often wholly absent, and 
such instances may be more numerous 
than we think. 

The AV translations of kipper are 
wholly confused. Once it is translated 
appease *° when Jacob proposes to kipper 
Esau’s face with a large present. Seven 
times 1! it is rendered reconcile or make 
reconciliation of a people or of a temple 
or of an altar, thus dragging in an idea 
rejected by the Greek and Latin trans- 
lators. All of these renderings would 
have made more sense if the word purge 
had been used, as it is in nine places.’* 
Twice it is rendered cleanse.** Twice it 
is be merciful; ** once it is pardon; 
twice it is forgive; '* twice it is pacify; 1" 
once it is put off; ** once it is disannul.'® 
For the group of instances in the three 
central books of the Pentateuch the 

10 Gen. xxxii, 20. 

11 Lev. vi, 30; viii, 15; xvi, 20. Ezk. xlv, 15, 
17, 20. Dan. ix, 24. 

12] Sam. iii, 14. Ps. lxv, 4; Ixxix, 9. Prv. 
xvi, 6. Is. vi, 7; xxii, 14; xxvii, 9. Ezk. xliii, 
20, 26. 

18 Num, xxxv, 23. Ezk. xlv, 18. 

14 Dt. xxi, 8; xxxii, 43. 


16 Pg, Ixx, 37; Jer. xviii, 


15 2 Chron. xxx, 18. 


17 Prv. xvi, 14. Ezk. xvi, 63. 
18Is, xlvii, 11. Here LXX renders by 


19 Is, xxvii, 18. 
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translators seized upon the word which 
Tyndale had regularized, and translateq 
the term as make atonement, thereby not 
committing themselves upon the signif. 
cance of the act. Appeasement * and 
propitiation are never used to render 
the word, and it must be remembered 
that atonement did not gather up these 
ideas until a good fifty years after the 
AV was completed. 


Ill 


Study of the way the verb is used in 
Hebrew gives a great deal of help toward 
understanding it. It takes a direct ob- 
ject fourteen times.** <A priest may 
kipper the temple or the sanctuary or 
the altar. Four times it is said that 
Yahweh will kipper iniquity. The ob- 
ject is never a person, and is never God. 
In the other instances of its use kipper 
is followed by the prepositions for or 
upon or concerning. None of these 
prepositions is ever followed by the word 
God. In short, atonement, whatever it 
was, may have been done in the presence 
of God but it was never addressed to 
God. The object kippered upon was al- 
ways a person about to worship or 
something to be used in worship. 

The method of kippering was to 
sprinkle or smear blood around the 
altar *? or to pour it around the bottom 
of the altar?* or to smear it on the 
kapporeth.** In the complicated treat- 
~ 20 Except Gen. xxxii, 20. 

21 Gen. xxxii, 20. Lev. xvi, 20, 33. Dt. xxxii, 
43. 1 Sam. iii, 14. Ps. Ixviii, 4; lxxviii, 38. 
Prv. xvi, 14. Is. xxii, 14; xxvii, 9; xlvii, 11. 
Ezk. xliii, 20, 26; xlv, 20. Dan. ix, 24. 

22 E.g. Lev. i, 4. 

23 E.g. Lev. viii, 15. 

24 Lev. xvi, 4. This word mp5 is rendered 
tAagrnpwov in Greek and mercy seat in the AV. 
It plainly means ‘‘the place of (something).’’ 
As good a translation as any would be ‘‘place 
of purification.’’ 
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ment of one who had recovered from 
leprosy (Lev. xiv) the patient was kip- 
pered by having oil poured upon his 
| head. 

We are plainly dealing with a rite 
which comes from the early days of 
man’s social organization and which con- 
sisted of smearing or sprinkling blood 
of a victim upon a stone or an altar or 
a person and pouring the rest of the 
blood around the stone or altar. In 
rites of consecration and sanctification, 
and purification of the healed leper, oil 
was a surrogate for blood.** Such rites 
were common in Greek, Arabic, Hebrew 
and Jewish cults; they were not wholly 
strange to Roman religion but they never 
formed a real part of it. A study of 
blood rites would be too interesting and 
too time-consuming to warrant their 
being presented more than by title in 
this place. Suffice it to note that all 
blood rites were for purposes of purifica- 
tion or for prophylactic purposes. They 
were never acts of worship, but they 
were commonly preliminary to acts of 
worship. 

A volume would be required for dis- 
eussion of acts of worship, which had 
various names in Hebrew and Greek and 
were all called sacrificia in Latin. Here 
they can only be mentioned. Those acts 
in which an animal was used were of 
three kinds: the animal might be wholly 
eaten; it might be partly eaten and 
partly burned on an altar (zevach in 
Hebrew; thusia in Greek) ; it might be 


wholly burned on an altar (‘olah in 
Hebrew). The zevach is rendered sacri- 
fice in the English translations, while 
the ‘olah is rendered burnt offering. In 
classic Greek @vo1a (thusia) is strictly 
confined to the zevach but by the time 


25 The oil is the ‘‘blood of the olive’’ as 
wine is the ‘‘blood of the grape.’’ 
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of Pausanias it had come to be used 
(probably from influence of the Latin 
sacrificium) for any kind of religious 
rite. Before the ‘olah was offered, some 
of the blood of the animal was first 
smeared upon the altar to kipper it. 

A person who had incurred taboo was 
automatically debarred from any kind 
of worship. The taboo might be cere- 
monial or moral; in either instance it 
was called a sin. If the sin was moral, 
such as stealing a sum of money, the 
sinner must make complete restitution 
and add one-fifth of the amount to the 
person whom he had injured. After 
the penalty for the sin had been com: 
pleted, the privilege of worship could 
be restored to the offender ; that act was 
marked by a solemn act of purification. 
The sacrifice, or act of worship, was 
never a medium of this restoration; it 
always followed it, sometimes as closely 
as the celebration of Holy Communion 
follows the preparation for the act. 

It was quite possible that the taboo 
might have been incurred unwittingly 
or by accident (as in case of the leper) 
or unavoidably in discharge of the neces- 
sary duties of life.*° For such a taboo, 
translated sin of ignorance, after lapse 
of suitable time during which the taboo 
would weaken, the restored person 
brought an offering which should be 
translated taboo offering; the AV trans- 
lation of sin offering has mutilated the 
sense entirely. In this taboo offering the 


26In the parable of the Good Samaritan 
the priest and the levite were conforming 
wholly to the law in avoiding taboo by possible 
contact with what looked like a corpse. A 
Samaritan was taboo by nature and his taboo 
could not be removed. The Samaritan leper 
(one of the ten cleansed by Jesus) could not 
have taken a taboo offering to a Jewish priest 
if he had wanted to do so. So he went back 
to Jesus. 
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was known as the ‘‘day of kippurim.’’ 


altar was smeared with blood; the liver, 
kidneys and fat were burned upon the 


altar. The carcase of the animal was 
neither solemnly burned as in the ‘olah 
nor eaten as in the zevach. It was taken 
to a valley which had once belonged to 
a man named Hinnom and thrown upon 
a mass of smouldering, rotting, stinking 
offal. It is small wonder that Hinnom’s 
dump—Valley of Hinnom, Gé Hinnom, 
Gehenna—came to be a word for all 
that was disgusting and loathsome. The 
operation before the carting away of 
the carcase was called kipper. 

Before consecration of a priest or a 
levite such a taboo offering was made. 
With the blood of the animal the official 
kippered the altar ‘‘to consecrate and 
sanctify it’’—so the directions went. 
The carcase was taken out to Hinnom’s 
dump. A similar offering must be made 
by a woman after childbirth. One who 
had been healed of leprosy must do the 
same. The walls of a house might have 
leprosy and, when it disappeared, they 
must be kippered. In all these rites the 
underlying idea was one of necessary 
purification for worship, the greatest 
privilege of God’s people. To be barred 
from this privilege was the greatest im- 
aginable misfortune. 

It is hard for twentieth century prot- 
estants to understand or sympathize with 
this attitude. They hardly regard wor- 
ship as the great human priority for 
which, if necessary, every relationship 
and possession would be given up. At 
best they regard excommunication as a 
piece of vestigial nonsense which only 
fools would dare to invoke. - 


IV 


In Judaism, before the annual new 


year harvest festival, was observed what 


‘“‘atonement’’; it may mean “atone. 
ments,’’ whatever that word implies. [t 
was a day of general purifications for 
taboos of ignorance which had been jp. 
curred during the year previous. The 
place of worship must be made pure and 
the people reconsecrated. The ceremony, 
preserved in Lev. xvi, was as follows: 


The high priest washed his flesh and donned 
the special linen garments used for the pur. 
pose. Linen clothes could be soaked and 
washed as more expensive ones could not. 

He then took a bullock for a taboo offering 
and two goats, and solemnly presented them 
before Yahweh. He cast lots upon the goats; 
one was for Yahweh and the other for Azazel, 
We know nothing about this ghoulish and de- 
potentiated deity except that he got the other 
goat. 

The solemn kippurim were then made ‘‘to 
cleanse you that you may be clean from all 
‘sins,’ and to purify all.’’ The bullock and 
Yahweh’s goat were slain and their blood was 
sprinkled toward the people and around the 
sanctuary. It was smeared on the horns of 
the altar and sprinkled on the altar. 

The priest then placed his hands solemnly 
upon the head of the other goat and made a 
general confession in his own name and that 
of the people. The animal was then driven 
away into the wilderness where Azazel got 
his goatful of sins. 

The carcases of the bull and Yahweh’s goat 
were then dragged out to Hinnom’s dump and 
left to smoulder away. The levite who had 
this task must then carefully wash his flesh 
and clothes lest he communicate the taboo. 


The day of this unlovely process was 
called the ‘‘sabbath of sabbaths.’’ Re- 
membering that the rite was not an act 
of worship but was to purify the wor- 
shippers for the harvest festival and 
for the work of the New Year which it 
ushered in, we begin to apprehend the 
seriousness with which Jews regarded 
the day. Not a word or act of propitia- 
tion or appeasement is in the whole rite. 
Later popular interpretation, which is 


| 


always on a lower level than official rites, 
introduced explanations of this rite as 
a means of averting the anger of the 
Lorp at unworthy worship. Aversion 
rites of this kind were often addressed, 
in Greek popular religion, to bad de- 
mons. Our concern is not with later ex- 
planatory corruptions, but with the offi- 


cial rite. 
V 


| 4 After the destruction of the temple, 


zevachs and ‘olahs and purifications 
could no longer be made. Only the 
annual pesach (in which the whole ani- 
mal was eaten) remained of all the 
elaborate sacrificial ceremonial. How 
were men to worship and purify them- 
selves? Two answers were forthcoming. 

The synagogue had already set the 
pace and led the way for assurance to 
orthodox Jews that study of the Torah, 
accompanied by prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving and suffering, would be adequate 
surrogates for the beloved worship 
which had engaged them for centuries, 
and for the purifications which it neces- 
sitated. 

For Christian Jews the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews tried to do a 
piece of exegesis. His eager spirit and 
his complete devotion probably exceeded 
his knowledge of ancient rites, and cer- 
tainly exceeded his ability to use words 
accurately. He even called purification 
rites thusiai which, in classic Hebrew 
and Greek, had always been acts of 
worship. Nevertheless his purpose was 
lofty. 

For a generation Christians had been 
meeting the objection that Jesus could 
not be Messiah because of his ignomini- 
ous execution. They were already fa- 
miliar with the application, unkown in 
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rabbinic circles, of the Twenty-second 
Psalm and the Servant sections of Isaiah 
as explaining the death of Messiah. St. 
Paul had taught them to glory in the 
Cross. The author of To the Hebrews 
tried to explain the work of Jesus in 
terms of Jewish purifications.** 

Whether he was Greek or Jew, he 
recognized blood as the well nigh uni- 
versal symbol of life, and blood rites as 
the cultic application of purifying 
power. He proposed to go farther than 
the ABC’s of Christian teaching (v, 12) 
and to carry his readers to maturity of 
thought (vi, 1). Taking familiar kipper 
rites as his point of departure and, with 
the carelessness of late Hellenistic 
Greek, calling all rites thusiai, he pic- 
tured Jesus as the great high priest, the 
agent par excellence of purification, 
which was to include sins of conscience 
(ix, 14) as the ultimate of which physi- 
cal taboos were symbolic. The life blood 
which Jesus uses is not that of a bull 
and a goat, but his own, shed at his 
passion and death. 

Thinking of the disgusting parade of 
unclean careases to Hinnom’s dump, he 
comes to the triumphant conclusion : 

We have an altar whereof they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle. For 
the bodies of those beasts whose blood is 
brought into the sanctuary by the high priest 
for sin, are burned outside the camp. Where- 
fore Jesus also, that he might sanctify (kip- 
per) the people with his blood, suffered out- 
side the gate. (Calvary was outside the sacred 
city limits.) Let us go forth therefore unto 
him outside the camp, bearing his reproach. 
For here we have no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.28 

27In ii, 11, 17; ix, 13, 14, 22, 23; x, 2, 4, 
10, 14, 18, 29, and xiii, 12, he ingeniously uses 
every Greek word in N.T. usage which trans- 


lated kipper in the LXX. 
28 Heb. xiii, 10-14. 
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Human discourse is universally con- 
stituted in three points of orientation; 
namely, the grammatical persons, I, you, 
he-she-it.1 Systematic logic has always 
suffered from inadequate recognition of 
the significance of this three-fold ori- 
entation and of the harmony that ob- 
tains within it. One philosopher will 
insist that all thinking consists of em- 
pirical perception and problem—so liv- 
ing, which, of course, is always centered 
in the first person: ‘‘Z see a blue ball; 
how can I get the blue ball?’’ Another 
philosopher will insist that the way to 
truth is through argument—through 
dialectical or eliminative negations such 
as persists in societal conflicts. This is 
always centered around the second per- 
son: ‘‘I got the blue ball; therefore you 
did not get the blue ball.’’ And the 
scientist insists that it is sufficient im- 
personally to designate the object in- 
volved: ‘‘This is a blue ball; that is a 
man (who has the blue ball).’’ 
Meanwhile, there is no affirmation that 
the blue ball is. Although the perception 
of the blue ball and the argument as to 
whose ball it is presupposes the existence 
of the blue ball and, for that matter, of 
the experiencing persons as well; the ex- 
istence, the “‘esse’’ per se, of none of 
these has been posited. The distinction 
between the propositions, ‘‘This is a 
blue ball’’ and ‘‘This blue ball is,’’ is 


1The plurals of we, you, they, are not 
specifically considered because they are only 
analogical in structure to the singulars. For 
obvious reasons only the simplest case is used 
here. As points of individuation, of course, 


the plurals function in all these relationships. 
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all too easily—and to commonly—oyer. 
looked. 

But how do we come to that? By 
virtue of what may we assert that I 
am, that you are, that the blue ball is? 
We subsume existence constantly; can 
we prove it? What relation obtains 
within the totality of that-which-is 
whereby all integers, persons, factors, 
relations, ete., cohere in such wise.that 
such a totality is possible? By empirical 
observation, or the logic of experience, 
we are limited to the relation of subject 
to object, or observer and observed, a 
disjunctive relationship which holds no 
finality. By dialectic? or the logie of 
extension or of becoming, we are con- 
fined to the relation of subject to subject 
and the negations and deprivations in- 
herent therein: a more intricate relation, 
but still only implying or pointing to- 
ward some possible unity or totality. 
And a scientific ‘‘objectivity’’ which 
divorces persons and things from all 
relationship has utterly no meaning for 
life. 

The only discipline adequate, not for 
proving existence, since that is impos- 
sible, but for the intuitive realization of 
integrality, is contemplation. The locus 
of integrality as the relation from which 
all other relations take reference, is 
Being. Being is that-which-is, or that 
by virtue of which the universe is one, 
and in consequence, that by virtue of 
which every individual object (whether 
person or thing) has relation, both as 


2In the early Socratic sense, where diale- 
gesthai more literally means to argue. 
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part and as analogous entity, with that 
fundamental unity and with other ob- 
jects in it. 

It is the thesis of this paper that 
Meister Eckhardt is better understood 
as a philosopher specializing in this field 
than merely as a medieval religionist 
and cardinal theologian of Quakerism. 
However, in order to give a complete 
perspective, the divisions of psychology, 
epistemology, theology and cosmology 
will be briefly reviewed as prelude to 
his ontology as such. 


I. PsycHoLoey 


: For the most part, Eckhardt’s psy- 
chology is determined by the traditional 
ascetic pattern of Christian Neoplaton- 
ism. Sense, self, God, in an ascending 
order with the corresponding virtues of 
detachment, disinteredness, and union 
(with or in the Godhead) are in promi- 
nence. There is little interest in the 
‘faculties’? as Aquinas had developed 
them from his work with Aristotle. He 
quotes Aristotle less frequently than 
Augustine, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Origen, Isidore of Seville, and others 
within the Augustinian tradition, al- 
though he does rather frequently appeal 
directly to Averroés and Avicenna. 

But within this ascetic frame the soul, 
he insists, remains a definite being; it is 
not abstractly absorbed into a nebulous 
pan-psychic infinite, nor submerged into 
an unindividuated pantheistic totality. 
The ‘‘Aristocrat’’* (elsewhere referred 
to as the ‘‘core,’’ the ‘‘eastle,’’ the 
“‘guardian,’’ the ‘‘spark’’ of the soul, 

8Pp. 74-78. Meister Eckhardt, A Modern 
Translation, by Raymond Bernard Blakney 
(Harpers, 1941). All this paper is derived 
from this volume, no other being available 
under the circumstances.... May a com- 


plete edition of all Eckhardt’s works soon ap- 
pear in English! 
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the image or idea of the only-begotten, 
the ‘‘naked essence’’)* represents a posi- 
tive level of Being as the essential 
foundation of the soul from which all 
its other characteristics are derived. 
And it is by virtue of this essence that 
the soul maintains its individuality, its 
oneness, by virtue of which it is one with 
the absolute oneness of God, this union 
being by analogy. Hence, his formula, 
**One to one, one from One, one in One, 
and One in one, eternally.’’*® Likewise, 
the soul’s immortality depends on the 
realization of this ontological relation- 
ship ; because of the uncreated nature of 
Being, there is a sense in which this 
locus of Being in the soul is uncreated 
and therefore equal with God in his 
infinity and eternity. ‘‘When God,’’ 
he says, ‘‘has touched the soul and ren- 
dered it uncreaturely, it is then as high 
in rank as God himself, after he has 
touched it. Contemplating the creature, 
God gives it being; and contemplating 
God, the creature receives its being. 
... Truly, as St. Augustine says, ‘God 
is nearer to the soul than the soul is to 
itself.’ . . . By the same kind of knowl- 
edge by which God knows himself .. . 
the soul receives its being from God.’’* 

Here, then, is a psychology with a 
real soul, with a definite position in the 
ontological order of the universe. It is 
not merely a function; it ‘‘has’’—is— 
its own being, and by virtue of that, 
when freed from the limitations of time 
and space by proper discipline, may 
take its place at the center of the essen- 
tial unity of all Reality. The question 
of materiality is really irrelevant; this 
entity exists, not by virtue of its ob- 


4Pp. 76, 215, 169, 105, 113, 282, 247, 284. 
5P, 81. 
6 Pp. 283, 284. 
7 Pp. 214, 215. 
@* 
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servability but by virtue of its power 
to realize, in contemplation (viz., with- 
out subjective desiderative coloring or 
limitation to perceptual differentia), its 
own existence and that of the psychic 
and physical milieu of its life 


II. Ascetic 


To minimise the completely religious 
flavor of this strain of thinking would 
be fallacious. Yet a deeper tolerance 
must acknowledge that such a focus of 
religious drive has profound epistemo- 
logical implications. ‘‘Knowledge,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is the light of the soul; naturally 
everybody wants it; there is nothing 
better. Knowledge is good... .’’* But 
it is not easily obtained. Knowledge as 
Logos cannot be divorced from God, be- 
cause it is from God as their ‘‘Creator”’ 
that all things derive their Being, their 
participation in the eternal order of 
verity. God is Truth. God is also Love; 
but ‘‘knowledge is better than love but 
the two together are better than one of 
them, for knowledge really contains love. 

Love has to do with desire and 
purpose, whereas knowledge is no par- 
ticular thought, but rather, it peels off all 
(coverings) and is disinterested and 
runs naked to God, until it touches him 
and grasps him.’’® It follows, likewise, 
that the Love of God is the only love 
capable of epistemological justification, 
because it dialectically demands a trans- 
formation into disinterested knowledge: 
‘*How, then, shall I love him? Love him 
as he is, a not-god, a not-ghost, apersonal, 
formless. Love him as the One, pure, 
sheer, and limpid in whom there is no 
duality; for we are to sink eternally 
from negation to negation in the 
One.’’ 1° 


79. 
243 (fragment 27). 


Fragment 42, p. 248. 
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From negation to negation! Hegel's 
ghost! Can these things be, before their 
time? Yet if one is to find any valig 
logic that can at once span Parmenides 
and Heraclitus or give a rationale to the 
conflicting experience of sensible individ. 
uations and the essential unity of Neees. 
sity, one can scarcely escape this ‘vig 
negativa.’’ To Meister Eckhardt, more. 
over, the traditional distinctions between 
logic, spiritual or religious discipline, 
cosmological structure, mystical ecstasy, 
scientific method, etc., are unnecessary, 
The processus is always the same: the 
physical, sensible object ; the human self; 
the Pure Being of God; the creaturely 
aspect of either of the former two as 
seen in the wholistic perspective of the 
latter; and finally negation of negations 
(!) where ‘‘the soul lays hold of the 
Godhead where it is pure, where there 
is nothing beside it, nothing else to con- 
sider. The One is a negation of nega- 
tions. Every creature contains a nega- 
tion: one denies that it is the other... 
God contains the denial of denials. He 
is that One who denies of every other 
that it is anything except itself.’’" All 
life; economic, social, devotional, diano- 
etic, is to be—is—ordered accordingly. 


III. THEOLOGY AND CosMOLOGY 


Meister Eckhardt would have been a 
Trinitarian, I believe, even if, given his 
other sources, he had been without the 
Christian Gospels. He never seems both- 
ered about proving the Divinity of 
Christ or the validity of the Sacraments 
in which or by which the Holy Spirit 
is operative ; although I believe the stress 
often put on his questionable orthodoxy 
can easily be overenlarged. He rather 
begins with an almost Taoist view of 


11 Fragment 41, p. 247. See also p. 289, No. 
23; p. 234, No. 3; p. 246, No. 37; p. 243, No. 


29; p. 192 ff. 
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Generation, in which God himself, as it 
were, creates himself out of a primal 
nothingness; and in so doing, he creates 
the world also. The distinction that is 
thus evoked between the Nothing-that- 
exists-beyond-time and the ‘‘Act’’ by 
which the temporal order is projected 
from and upon it is discussed in terms 
of the Logos. Thus, the Second Person 
of the Trinity is regarded as quite as 
important ‘‘in the beginning’’—the “‘ be- 
gotten of his Father before all worlds’’ 
of the Nicene Credo—as in the person of 
the Nazarene. Likewise, the ‘‘birth’’ of 
the Eternal Word in the human soul— 
the business of being ‘‘born again’’ be- 
ing really this entrance, paradoxical as it 
may be, of the Divine into the Human 
sphere, rather than the growth of the hu- 
man into the Divine—is more important 
to him than the Bethlehem scene. Or 
rather, to him they are really one and the 
same thing! Because they all take place 
in what he terms the ‘‘Eternal Now.”’ 
Likewise, the Third Person of the Trin- 
ity is regarded, without question, as the 
Love which, being an extension in time 
of this Act of the Incarnate Word, 
binds or re-unites the creature to its 
Creator. 

Thus he writes: ‘‘. . . the beginning 
in which God created heaven and earth 
is the first simple Now of eternity, the 
very Now, I say, in which God is from 
eternity, in which, too, he has been and 
is and will be the (source from which) 
persons emanate. ... Hence, when I 
was asked one time why God had not 
created the world before, I replied that 
he could not . . . because he was not, 
and had not been, before the world was. 
Besides, how could he have created the 
world before, when he created it later 
in the same Now in which God is? For 
it is not to be imagined falsely that God 
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stood waiting for some future Now in 
which he would create the world, for at 
one and the same time at which God 
was, in which he begot his Son, co- 
eternal with himself, in all things his 
equal, he also created the world.’’ 
Again, ‘‘To say that God created the 
world yesterday or tomorrow would be 
foolishness, for God created the world 
and everything in it in the one present 
Now. Indeed, time that has been past 
for a thousand years is as present and 
near to God as the time that now is. 
The soul that lives in the present Now- 
moment is the soul in which the Father 
begets his only begotten Son and in 
that birth the soul is born again. It is 
still one birth, however often the soul 
is reborn in God, the Father begets his 
only begotten Son... Again, ‘‘I 
have often said before that there is an 
agent in the soul, untouched by time 
and flesh, which proceeds out of the 
Spirit and which remains forever in the 
Spirit and is completely spiritual. In 
this agent, God is perpetually verdant 
and flowering with all the joy and glory 
that is in him... in this agent the 
eternal Father is ceaselessly begetting 
his eternal Son and the agent is parturi- 
ent with God’s offspring and is itself the 
Son, by the Father’s unique power. . . . 
For the Now-moment, in which God 
made the first man and the Now-moment 
in which the last man will disappear, and 
the Now-moment in which I am speaking 
are all one in God, in whom there is 
only one Now.’’** As to the relation- 

12P, 279. See also p. 169, ‘*The intellect 
that peers. ...’? 

13 P, 214, 

i4P, 214. Other references to the Trinity 
and to this movement of the Logos in the 
Now-moment are numerous. See p. 289, No. 


24, No. 25; p. 291. It cannot be denied that 
Eckhardt falls far short of Aquinas in his 


ships obtaining to the Third Person of 
the Trinity, he says, ‘‘. . . no one has 
the Holy Spirit if he has not the only 
begotten Son. To be truly spiritualized 
by the Holy Spirit, that spirit must be 
given by the Father and the Son and 
then it is permanent, for it is both real 
and spiritual. ... It is true that you 
may receive gifts of the Holy Spirit, but 
these do not remain—they are not per- 
manent... (but)... it is so with 
one who is born the only begotten Son, 
for the Holy Spirit remains with him as 
something belonging to his nature.’’ * 
‘‘Now you must know that God loves 
the soul so strenuously that to take this 
privilege of loving from God would be 
to kill God, if one may use such an ex- 
pression. For out of God’s love for the 
soul, the Holy Spirit blooms and the 
Holy Spirit is that love.’’*® Finally, 
‘*Jesus also reveals himself in unmeas- 
ured sweetness and fullness, which flows 
from the powerhead of the Holy Spirit, 
overflowing its unsearchable riches and 
sweetness into hearts that are sensitive 
to it. And thus when Jesus does unite 
- with the soul, the soul’s tide moves back 
again into its own, out of itself, over 
itself, above all things, with grace and 
_ power back to its prime origin. Then 
the outward man is obedient to the 
inner man until death and he has con- 
_ stant peace in the service of God for all 
 time.’’ 

There is a sense, however, in which 
his views of the Trinity almost commit 
- schematizations, and where he does adopt any 


schemata they are likely to be borrowed from 
his contemporaries. One feels, however, that 


_he clings so closely to his own experiences that 
_ for him such structural thought seems super- 
See pp. 280, 59-61; 202, 203, 211. 


3 fluous. 
15 Pp. 194-5. 


16 166. 


17 P. 160. 
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him to a four-gods-in-one-God. Just ag 
the human soul finds its unity with the 
Godhead in its essential or ontological 
foundation, so the essential Being of the 
Godhead itself eonstitutes a higher Unity 
—The Final Unity of all things insofar 
as they partake of the nature of God— 
than the movement of the Three Per. 
sons in the Eternal Now will allow. The 
Cosmos having been brought about by 
the Word, the unactivated Being of God 
may be distinguished from the operative 
distinctions obtaining in the Three Per. 
sons by virtue of their relation (ie, 
creating, sustaining, re-uniting) to that 
Cosmos. As he says, ‘‘. .. but (the 
soul) may become even more blessed by 
going further to the barren Godhead, of 
which the Trinity is a revelation... 
where both activity and forms are no 
more... (to) the desert of the God- 
head ... (where the soul becomes even) 
dead to identity... .’’** Actually this 
Essence of God is not a ‘‘ Fourth Per. 
son,’’ as closer examination even of this 
quotation will demonstrate. Rather, it 
is a reminder of the fundamental inef- 
fable gestalt-like integration (the one 
of the One-in-Three) of all our experi- 
ence of the Divine, and an attempt to 
break through the symbolical forms 
(such as the Trinity) in which we tend 
to couch our expressions of the same. 
Yet it is in this realm of a-priori inef- 
fability that the ontological foundation 
of the Nature of God and his universe 
is to be found. 


IV. OntToLOGY PROPER 


That which is, is Being. Everything 
is a that-which-is ; while at the same time 
and in the same way, the total order, the 
final essence of all things considered as 


18 P, 200. See also p. 225: _— and the 
Godhead are as different. 
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a Whole, also is a that-which-is. Yet, 
whether essences as such be considered 
as points of integrative individuation or 
not, that which is minimal to all exis- 
tence, whether individual thing, concrete 
substance, ‘‘abstract’’ essence, or sum- 
totality of the Universe, is this same 
Being; and, being the common minimal, 
every thing or consideration, regardless 
of its ‘‘level’’ in Reality, ‘‘partakes’’ in 
perfect equality of its nature, and is 
impossible—is non-being—without 
As Eckhardt puts it, ‘‘. . . Being itself 
does not receive the fact of its being in 
anything, nor from anything, nor 
through anything, nor does it come after, 
or supervene in anything. It comes be- 
fore and is prior to all things because 
the being of all things comes immedi- 
ately from the first or universal cause 
of everything. All things, therefore, 
come from being, through it and in it 
and it does not come from anything 
else. For that which is other than being 
does not exist, or is nothing. For Being, 
to the extent that it is being, provides 
for all things, and supplies activity and 
perfection; but that which is truly de- 
sired is being. Hence it is that every- 
thing mobile and mutable falls under 
the consideration of metaphysics to the 
extent that it has Being. Even matter, 
the root of corruptible things, and the 
second being of all things, to the extent 
that it has being, is measured by eternity 
and not by time. . . .’’ 

Nevertheless, this is not to say that 
Being is a thing. If this were so, Being 
would also have its own Being—which 
is tautologically absurd when considered 
from the standpoint of things as such, 
while, on the other hand, this very tauto- 
logical reduction demonstrates, from the 
standpoint of Being as such—or of the 


19 Pp. 277-8. 
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Being of any thing—the a-piori neces- 
sity of that very Being. A thing is, by 
virtue of its being a thing, whereas Be- 
ing is not a thing, by virtue of its being 
that by virtue of which a thing ts. 

Moreover, it is erroneous to assert that 
Being cannot be distinguished in its 
own right, that a thing is this or is that, 
and that therefore the concept ‘‘to be’’ 
is only copulative and grammatical, 
without existent foundation. For ex- 
ample, to assert that the sky is blue does 
not eliminate either the sky itself (as 
thing) or the fact that the (blue) sky és 
(or has Being). 

From this focus, the material, causal, 
numerical, and temporal orders may be 
viewed as aspects of the larger problem 
of contingent flux, yet without the usual 
sharp division between the ‘‘Natural’’ 
and the ‘‘Supernatural’’ which charac- 
terizes the typical Scholastic and renders 
the problem of the one-and-many so 
difficult. The fact, for example, that a 
cause has as much being as its effect, 
not only establishes an intrinsic—if ap- 
parently hypostatic—unity between that 
cause and that effect; it spurs the ana- 
lytical soul on to pursuit of that Being 
in higher purity and greater intensity. 
To quote: ‘‘ Even then, the human spirit 
takes no rest. It presses further into the 
vortex, the source in which spirit origi- 
nates. There, the spirit, in knowing, has 
no use for number, for numbers are of 
use only within time, in this defective 
world. No one can strike his roots into 
eternity without being rid of the concept 
of number: The human spirit must go 
beyond all number-ideas, must break 
past and away from ideas of quantity 
and then he will be broken into by God. 
. . » God leads the human spirit into the 
desert, into his own unity, in which he 
is pure One and _ self-creating. .. . 
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Here the spirit achieves unity and 
freedom.’’?° Furthermore, it is not 


_ pels us to think in terms of singularities, 
but rather this intrinsic ontological 
unity : ‘‘The soul itself is so simple that 
it cannot have more than one idea at a 
time. ... When attention is directed 
to the idea of a stone, the idea of an 
angel cannot also be entertained... 
_ whatever the idea to which attention is 
directed, it must be of interest as long 
as it is present. To think of a thousand 
_ angels is no more than thinking of two 
—and even then, no more than thinking 
of one... .’’*? As for time, ‘‘God is 
not in time, just as being is not in that 
which has no being; for God is Being. 
In fact, this is the whole reason why 
cry does not exist—because God, that is, 


Being, is not in time—just as he is not 

in evil, privation, negation, sin, and in 
_— which do not exist as such beyond 

and outside the whole. For such things 
as have no being are recognized by not 
knowing them.’’ 2? Likewise with ma- 
terial things (creatures): ‘‘Take it for 
granted that what you are looking for 
with God (as though God were a candle 
to be used for ‘guidance in the dark’ 
and then discarded) has no essential 
value ... (using God) you are look- 
ing for nothing and that is why you 
find nothing. Creatures (by themselves) 
are pure nothings. I do not say that 
they are either important or unimpor- 
tant but that they are pure nothings. 
What has no Being is nothing. Crea- 
tures have no being of their own, for 


20 Pp. 192-3. 
21 P, 215. 


22 Pp. 293-4. There may be some question 
as to whether this is a viewpoint peculiar to 
mysticism. What of Parmenides? What of 
Relativity ? 
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mere psychological limitation that com- 


their Being is the presence of God. ]f 
God withdrew from them even for a 
moment they would all perish. . . . J, 
get all the world together with God js 
to get nothing more than God alone. Ajj 
creation without God could have no 
more Being than a fly would have with. 

By now, it should be clear without 
discussion that there is an almost un. 
equivocated identity in 
thinking between Being and God. The 
only distinction—which may or may 
not be an important one—is that corre. 
sponding to the distinction made above 
between the Trinity and the ‘‘desert of 
the Godhead,’’ which is elsewhere en- 
larged to a certain sense in which ‘‘God 
is not being and ... he is above be- 
ing.’’** This admitted unclarity is the 
almost inevitable result of the attempt 
to merge the ‘‘Ego sum”’ of the Old 
Testament with the Neoplatonic undif- 
ferentiated One or Being which tran- 
scends all individuation (a concept per- 
haps best exhibited in the Chinese TAO). 
Which is the Primal: the Being of God, 
or the God of Being? A one—being— 
really an essence—over which ‘‘God is 
more exalted than the highest angel than 
a fly’’—is certainly not the same as that 
Uncreated Essence by virtue of which 
God is himself, as perfect, timeless, pure, 
absolute Being. Yet until these two con- 
cepts are reconciled, perhaps as some 
sort of tautology, we do not have a true 
Primal. To quote: ‘‘Likewise, being is 
God. This proposition is obvious, in the 
first place, because if being is something 
different from God, God does not exist 
and there is no God. . . . For how can 


23P, 185. I think Santayana has inade- 
quately tried to deal with this problem in 
his distinction between Essence and Existence. 
24P, 219 ff. 
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he exist, or how can anything exist, if 
there is another existence foreign and 
distinct from being? Or if God exists, 
does he exist in some other way, since 
being is different from him? No. God 
and being are the same—or God has 
being from another and thus himself is 
not God, . . . Besides, everything that 
js, has the fact of its being through be- 
ing and from being. Therefore, if being 
is something different from God, a thing 
has its being from something other than 
God. Besides, there is nothing prior to 
being, because that which confers being 
creates and is a creator. To create is to 
give being out of nothing. . . . Like- 
wise, from God and God alone do all 
things have their being, one being, true 
being, good being. . . 

It is only by virtue of the nature of 
Being that God-and-all-things-in-God 
may be considered as One, as Unity. 
Mutatis mutandis, some light may be 
thrown on this nature of Being by ex- 
amination of the modes and aspects of 
this ‘‘One.’’ 

There may be distinguished in Eck- 
hardt (a) a ‘‘logical’’ mode, with the 
aspects of analogy, tautology, and iden- 
tity; (b) a purely ‘‘mystical’’ mode 
which transcends all logical or ideational 
forms and whose locus is that final in- 
tuited ‘‘nothingness,’’ or ‘‘ineffable pure 
ground’’ which lies, on the infinite spec- 
trum of Reality and Existence, at the 
pole opposite that of non-being and/or 
prime matter. 

The difference, perhaps, is compara- 
ble to that between our idea of zero 
as ‘‘negative infinity’? and our idea of 
zero as that from which the ‘‘ positive 


25P, 278. 
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infinity’’ potentially existent in the num- 
ber one may be derived. Both, in a 
definite sense, are forms of unity (and, 
be it noted, of infinity!) ; and both are 
different from true non-being, which 
may be compared to the ‘‘other’’ ** zero 
which is devoid of Relation of any sort. 
Non-being, in short, is deprivation of 
relationship. God, on the other hand, 
as absolute pure Being, is the non-quan- 
titative ‘‘Nothingness’’ from which— 
and from which alone—all Relation may 
and must be derived. 

In the same way that 1 X 1=1, all 
these ‘‘one’s’’ being different ‘‘one’s,’’ 
so the Being of the ‘‘creature,’’ the Be- 
ing of God, and the Being-as-such are 
all one, are held together, as it were, by 
virtue of their all being Being. Unity 
is possible only because they are alike: 
they are all one’s; they are all Being. 
Likewise, they become unity tautologi- 
eally, by virtue of their convergence 
within the same Being which they all 
are (viz., rather than becoming mul- 
tiple, which, in a certain sense, they have 
been). And Identity is the net ‘‘re- 
sult’’: Being is One. These distine- 
tions, though absolutely necessary are 
not easy to make because it is not in a 
temporal or a motive or a strictly nu- 
merical field that they are to be thought ; 
and they must be thought in the re- 
verse order from the eternal ontological 
Ground from which they derive their 
origin. In short, we must ‘‘find’’ Being 
by making becoming ‘‘unbecoming’’! 

As Eckhardt put it, ‘‘God gives... 
to all things . . . for he is identity it- 
self.’’ 

26 L.e., absolute zero: 0+0=0 (having no re- 
lation) but 0+ (0+1) =0— q, ice., having 
infinite relation. 
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Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature. By 
J. Coert Rylaarsdam. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946, pp. xii+ 128. $3.00. 


Dr. Rylaarsdam calls his study of the wis- 
dom literature ‘‘the preface of the project’’ 
which he had in mind, namely the considera- 
tion of the biblical ideas about revelation. 
Within the limits of his present brief work, 
however, he has given us a thorough and well 

documented treatment of Hebrew wisdom. 
_ Many of his observations and conclusions rival 
“the provocative character of the literature 
which he is considering. 

The book considers Hebrew Wisdom first in 
its relation to the non-biblical wisdom litera- 
ture of Egypt and Mesopotamia and then in 
connection with the Hebrew concepts of Law 
= Spirit. The equation with the Law na- 
tionalized Wisdom and began the ‘‘shift from 
reliance upon human reason to a dependence 
upon divine grace and transcendent faith.’’ 
‘There was a danger here that Wisdom could 
become stultified. It was rescued from this 
peril by the subsequent equation with the 
Bowl The latter was as transcendent as the 
revelation through the Law but the Spirit 
never became identified with the Law or with 
any other material object. It thus retained a 
econtemporaneity which was impossible in the 
objective revelation, and the concept of Wis- 
dom shared in this emancipation. So in the 
New Testament Wisdom and the Spirit are 
identified but not Wisdom and Law. Begin- 
ning with an attitude of self-reliance, then, 
Hebrew Wisdom went to the other extreme and 
in the person of the non-canonical books made 
the supreme surrender of the human reason. 
Yet, as the author points out, ‘‘the tension did 
not snap; there was always an overlapping of 
nature and grace.... The tension so long 
maintained and so basic in the roots of Jewish- 
Christian religious development can not be ig- 
nored by those who would formulate a theology 
today.’’ 

Oceasionally Dr. Rylaarsdam tends to over- 
simplify. His treatment of the irrational and 
nonmoral quality in the idea of God as pre- 
prophetic and the citation of such prophetic 
passages as I Kings 12: 15 and 22: 21 (cor- 
rection for 12: 15) in support are open to 
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question. Certainly both Isaiah and the 
anonymous Second Isaiah thought of God as 
holy and incomparable. Indeed the author 
himself mentions the prophetic protest in Jer, 
3: 2. 

However, this is a minor criticism of a very 
able study. In his preface Dr. Rylaarsdam re. 
marks that the Wisdom literature is much less 
well known than the legal or prophetic. It 
might be remarked also that much less has 
been written on it. The author has used all 
that is available and his selected bibliography 
omits little that is relevant. To it we may add 
his present volume and look forward to the 
future works of which this is admittedly the 
preface. 

Corwin C. Roacu 

Bexley Hall 


A Companion to the Old Testament. By John 
E. Steinmueller and Kathryn Sullivan, 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1946, pp. 
viii + 406. 


Father Steinmueller’s A Companion to 
Scripture Studies is perhaps the most useful 
Roman Catholic biblical manual in the English 
language (see my review in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LXV [1946], 85-88). Volume II 
of that series was a critical introduction to the 
Old Testament. The present book is not, how- 
ever, a revision of the earlier work but an in- 
dependent and supplementary volume. Chap- 
ter I, on Introduction, deals with such matters 
as Inspiration, Canon, Texts and Versions, 
which were also covered in Volume I of the 
earlier series; but for the most part the ma- 
terial is new. After an excellent brief survey 
of the present state of archaeological work, 
the authors cover the whole period of biblical 
history, and then, in successive chapters, deal 
with the réle of the prophets, Hebrew poetry, 
the book of Job, and wisdom in the Old Testa- 
ment. The volume concludes with a summary 
of the content of the Old Testament books, a 
list of principal periods and dates, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. 

Readers who are not Roman Catholics and 
are familiar with Protestant critical works will 
immediately notice that in many ways the ap- 
proach to the Bible differs from that to which 
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they are accustomed. To take only one in- 
stance, the chapter on the prophets deals al- 
most entirely with predictions of the Messiah. 
And it is of course taken for granted that the 
biblical scholar’s conclusion on_ theological 
uestions will be in complete accord with the 
mind of the Church. But it is very important 
for Protestants to observe the wide area in 
which (from our point of view) there is free 
debate, and to see how liberally Drs. Stein- 
mueller and Sullivan make use of non-Catholic 
research. Finally, the book is interestingly 
written, and the maps are clear and attractive. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Episcopal Theological School 


The River Jordan. By Nelson Glueck. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946, pp. 
xvi+ 268. $3.50. 


With the publication of The River Jordan, 
Nelson Glueck becomes one of that goodly com- 
pany of pilgrims who have known the Near 
East and written well of it—Doughty, George 
Adam Smith, Gertrude Bell, Lawrence. The 
book is carefully contrived from the first para- 
graph which reads: ‘‘. .. seeking wildly to 
escape its fate, the Jordan’s course from its 
erystal clear beginnings to its literally dark 
and bitter end is a helpless race to a hopeless 
goal. Like Lot’s wife it looks backward, but 
only inevitably to perish in the perdition of 
Bahr Lut.’’ There is skill and artistry in com- 
position that sustains and strengthens such de- 
scription until, in the last paragraph it com- 
pletes the figure: 

‘‘There! Its race is run. The muddy river 
has reached and merged with the lifeless flood 
of the Dead Sea.’’ Here are good writing and 
good reading. 

The author suggests that the Jordan is ‘‘a 
weird stream’’ and then lures the reader into 
following a study of its life from the lush pre- 
history of elephant and his ancient hunter, 
Paleoanthropus palestinensis, through the 
movements of history across and within the 
Jordan Valley. A survey of historical geog- 
raphy done by one so much ‘‘in the know’’ 
that the reader becomes co-adventurer. Geo- 
graphical sites that have been dots on a map 
are peopled with known or knowable man—at 
Caesarea Philippi, a little group of Jews 
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‘*slight of figure, bearded and bronzed,’’ simple 
men of the Spirit, dismayed at the religious 
pretensions of pagan Paneas; Roman legions 
tramping up to Gadara in the hills out of the 
heavy heat of Tiberias. 

Names, long familiar, gain dimension by 
background: 

**T can see the aged sheikh, David, seated on 
his donkey. . . . I can see him and his faithful 
companions fording the Jordan, skirts tucked 
up to avoid the water, and then making brief 
camp on the other side. I can see them climb- 
ing up a steep path leading up a narrow 
canyon. ... And is this not the path leading 
to that very Mahanaim, to which Ishbosheth 
once fled from David, when David seized the 
crown in Hebron, an usurpation of royal 
rights?’’ 

The description of the two levels of the Jor- 
dan Valley, the Ghor depression and the Zor, 
the lower thicket or jungle of the Jordan, indi- 
cates the accurate geographer. The story of 
Abram and his pursuit of the ‘‘kidnapers of 
Lot’’ is only one example of many illustrating 
the able historian combining a source with an 
intimate knowledge of the people and the land 
to fill in the ancient account for the modern 
reader. The bringing to life of ‘‘ruins’’ evi- 
dences the recognized archaeologist. As a 
picture book, this is superb from cover to 
cover, including the jacket photograph. Some 
of the actual photography of the river and of 
archaeological sites is remarkably informative. 
In its anecdotal quality and its telling bio- 
graphical sketches, like that of Herod, ‘‘ child 
of his age,’’ who ‘‘loved his relatives when 
they were dead, ... rotting away like an 
overripe melon in the hot sun’’ of the oasis of 
Jericho, this is a handbook for readers of the 
Bible such as that vigorous book deserves. 
But it is not just an inviting travel book, an 
excursion into history, sturdy story-telling, it 
is an account of spiritual experience rooted in 
the Jordan Valley, the seeds of which have 
scattered and established themselves in all the 
earth. ‘‘The developing appreciation of God 
as we know him today has been its most fruit- 
ful achievement. It is in connection with the 
revelation of the divine that the importance of 
the Jordan becomes paramount, exceeding that 
of any other river in the world.’’ 

JEAN H. JOHNSON 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Man and Society in the New Testament. By 
Ernest F. Scott, D.D. New York: Serib- 
ners, 1946, pp. xii+ 299. $2.75. 


The theme of this book is that Christianity 
has been from the start both a personal and 
a social religion. The New Testament is a re- 
ligious book, and the essentially new and dis- 
tinctive element in the message of Jesus and 
of the book is the concern of God with the 
individual person. This central emphasis of 
New Testament religion sets it off from Juda- 
ism and other ancient religions as well as 
from the modern ‘‘religion of humanity’’ in 
any of its manifold and persuasive forms. It 
is not true, according to the New Testament, 
_ that men matter only in the aggregate. God’s 
intention is the redemption of the individual, 
and society exists for the benefit of persons 
rather than vice versa: it is the community in 
_ which personality may develop. 

The purpose of the gospels, according to Dr. 
Scott, was to give a knowledge of Jesus’ way 
of thinking, of the faith he lived by, and of 
his outlook on the mysteries of life. The basic 
_ principles of his teaching are clear. They are: 
the primacy of God as the standard of refer- 
ence for conduct and belief; the love of God 
for everything He has made (and for Jesus 
there was no conflict between love and justice) ; 
in conduct it is the motive that matters, and 
the motive is the essential act; all men, as 
children of a common Father, are brethren; 
and God cares for man as an individual. The 
last point is central: ‘‘It was Jesus who first 
- discovered that every man is a person, with 
a value and destiny of his own. He made this 
_ discovery through his knowledge of God’’ 
(p. 83). 

The social teaching of Jesus has a religious 
_ basis and is meaningless apart from it. Since 
we belong to God we belong also to one an- 
other, and offending a brother is offending God. 
It follows that our kindness must be free from 
self-interest and that the willingness to forgive 
is crucial. The community exists to give man 
the opportunity to love and so to realize the 
love of God. This teaching contrasts sharply 
with any view of man as having value accord- 
ing to his social function. Each man is a 
person who has a claim on us in his own right 
because of his affinity with God, and no man 
has the right to use another for his own ends. 
The final decision about conduct rests with the 
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individual himself, for his action ig of eternal 
consequence. He has a relationship with God 
the group as such does not. 

The Church is the community of Gog’, 
people, and in it they have no other status than 
that. It is not an institution in the Ney 
Testament. Rather, it is the one conclusive 
community to which each of the fellowships of 
individual Christians belongs. The twofold na. 
ture of the Gospel, personal and social, jg 
visible again here: the Spirit inspires the jp. 
dividuals and by empowering them for the 
new life in Christ brings out their individual 
differences, and at the same time it inspires 
the Church and makes men feel their oneness 
in Christ. It is difficult to say whether the 
Church or the individual is prior in the New 
Testament. On the one hand there is the idea 
of predestination as evidenced in the presence 
of the individual in the fellowship, and on the 
other hand is the idea of the Church as the 
representative of the Kingdom of God. The 
early church was the necessary expression of 
the message of Jesus. Its apartness from the 
world in the first period of its life was foreign 
to his intention, and although it is difficult to 
see how it could have maintained itself other- 
wise, the conjunction of Church and State which 
compelled the former to adjust itself to mani- 
fold social interests was good for it even if 
it meant the secularization of religion. 

The idea of the twofold Gospel, which is the 
most radical criticism of society and the well- 
spring for all reform, precisély because it goes 
behind all programs of social reform and deals 
with the redemption of the individual, is ap- 
plied by Dr. Scott to discussions of social obli- 
gations, of the community and the inward life, 
of liberty, and of progress, and the central point 
is made in each context: social obligations 
spring from the religious view of man; the 
inward life and the life of community are in- 
dissoluble; true liberty is the fidelity of the 
individual to the loving Father; and progress 
is the fulfillment of God’s purpose for the in- 
dividual. In this treatment there is much 
repetition of what is said in the early chapters, 
but it could scarcely be avoided. 

It may be well to note some distinctive 
points, though they will be familiar to those 
who have read Dr. Scott’s other books. He 
believes that’ Jesus understood the Kingdom 
of God to mean the fulfillment of God’s will, 
and that consequently the apocalyptic language 
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is simply the traditional imagery he employed: 
he certainly did not share the apocalyptist’s 
pessimism. Dr. Scott also prefers the trans- 
lation ‘‘the Kingdom of God is within you.’’ 
In connection with the teaching of Jesus, the 
author holds that what was unique about Jesus 
was his ‘‘knowledge of God’’—the phrase oc- 
curs nine times between pages 61 and 
95 alone. There is also very frequent reference 
to a ‘‘higher order of things’’ not otherwise 
defined. In connection with the discussion of 
the New Testament emphasis on the redemption 
of the individual, there is as might be expected 
frequent criticism of social reform as superficial 
and positively dangerous without inward 
change. It is noted that the most difficult 
task of the early teachers was not theological 
but moral education. 

In chapter VIII (which contains, incidentally, 
at least eleven paragraphs the first sentence of 
which says that the inward life expresses itself 
in outward actions) there is a notable discussion 
of the views of the Fourth Evangelist, and in 
chapter VI of the views of Paul, especially on 
the nature of man and briefly on the Atone- 
ment. Noteworthy also are the discussions of 
the Epistle of James; and frequent well put 
comments such as this on freedom through edu- 
eation: ‘‘—when all is said it is only man’s 
thinking powers which are liberated, not man 
himself’’ (p. 235). 

The book is single-minded, developing one 
theme clearly throughout, and written in Dr. 
Seott’s usual clear style. 

HoLt GRAHAM 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1945, pp. 
xlii+177. $2.75. 


The evidence for miracles, both scientific 
and philosophical, is first presented and objec- 
tions debated with many well chosen quotations. 
To these might be added the remark of Lord 
Balfour that ‘‘We know too much about matter 
to be materialists.’’ This is even truer now 
than when he made it: ‘‘The things that are 
not seen’’ are now the most important in 
science as in faith: no man has seen an atom 
at any time and furthermore the doctrine of 
an ‘‘open universe’’ is gaining favor. Thus 
the a priori difficulty of believing miracles is 
less than it was in the last century. This is 
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the author’s first point. He then discusses the 
miracles at Lourdes and the remarkable evi- 
dence for the genuineness of some of them. 
The next section is on the Gospels and for 
‘*biblical critics’’ this would be the weakest 
part of the book. Criticism is demanded not 
only by inconsistencies and contradictions in 
the Bible itself but also by variety in tradi- 
tions. Tradition is not a constant. Against 
the author’s arguments for the traditional view 
of the Fourth Gospel, again accompanied by 
quotations from learned men, one might quote 
Baron von Hiigel, ‘‘ The attribution of the book 
to an eyewitness nowhere resolves, it every- 
where increases, the real difficulties’’ (Article, 
**Gospel of St. John,’’ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 11th edition, 1911). 
The later chapters are on Modernism and 
Spiritism, the latter chapter with several of 
the author’s personal and unfavorable experi- 
ences. ‘‘Modernist,’’ like ‘‘Communist,’’ is in 
certain quarters a convenient label for oppo- 
nents, yet in its essential meaning, the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was a modernist: he 
minted the gospel message into the verbal 
coinage of his time. 
That James, the Lord’s brother, a cautious 
man by all accounts, accepted Jesus as the 
Messiah is a weighty piece of evidence for the 
Resurrection of which the author makes no 
use, and there is also the possibility that the 
evidence of the women was deliberately mini- 
mised by St. Mark, as suggested in the article 
by Charles Masson, ‘‘Le tombeau vide. Essai 
sur la formation d’une tradition,’’ in Revue 
de Théologie et de Philosophie, Octobre-De- 
cembre, 1944. 
A. H. Forster 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Second-Century Christianity: A Collection of 
Fragments. By Robert M. Grant. London: 
8S. P. C. K., 1946, pp. 143. 6 s. 


A convenient English translation of second 
century literary remains has long been needed. 
The Apostolic Fathers are available in the 
editions of Lightfoot and Lake, and M. R. 
James’ Apocryphal New Testament supplies 
many other items. But in order to find the 
other pieces, one has to go far afield, using 
Preuschen, Routh, Goodspeed, Otto, and editions 
of various church fathers. Very few American 
libraries contain all the material, and probably 
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most theological students—even graduate stu- 
dents—have contented themselves with what 
church historians say about this or that Gnostic 
or Montanist, instead of reading the sparse 
remains of the writer himself. 

Professor Grant has therefore done a neces- 
sary task, and he has done it admirably. His 
fragments are mainly classified by areas. Un- 
der the first section, Egyptian Christianity, we 
have Basilides, Isidore, Valentinus, a Valentin- 
ian tractate, Ptolemaeus, Heracleon, minor com- 
mentators, and Pantaenus. There follow the 
fragments of Syrian Christianity, Asiatic 
Christianity, Marcionites and Anti-Marcionites, 
- Montanists and Anti-Montanists, Romans and 
_ their friends, and Pseudo-Tertullian’s summary 
Against All Heresies. 
When this book is put with the New Testa- 

ment, the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists 
and the Apocryphal New Testament, one has 
nearly every piece of significant Christian writ- 
ing which can be dated before the year 175. 
There are a few exceptions, e.g., the new 
gospel fragment (P. Egerton 2), the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Odes of Solomon, and perhaps 
some of the Sibylline Oracles. Furthermore, 
Dr. Grant does not print all of the Valentinian 
tractate, and space forbade the inclusion of 
quotations from Marcion. But nearly every- 
thing is easily accessible to the student, who 
now has an opportunity to acquaint himself 
with second century Christianity in all its 
- amazing variety. Not only is the collection of 
interest for church history; it contains much 
which directly bears on the New Testament, 
eg. the fragments of Papias and Hegesippus, 
the Marcionite and anti-Marcionite prologues, 
and the Muratorian fragment. Finally, there 
are some pieces which have a religious value 
all their own. No one can read the Passion 
of the Scillitan Martyrs without being uplifted. 

Dr. Grant and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated. One may hope that an American 
edition will soon appear. 

SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 


The Story of the Faith: A Survey of Chris- 


tian History for the Undogmatic. By 
William Alva Gifford. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1946, pp. xi +622. $5.00. 


This is an entertaining popular history of 
Christianity, well-articulated but none too 
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critical and not always careful. 


The ‘‘man jn 
the street’’ to whom it is addressed will fing it 


highly informative as well as readable. The 
many who ‘‘read history but have never reag 
the history of the Christian religion’? are littl, 
likely to be aware of or disturbed by its short. 
comings. As the subtitle suggests, the ay. 
thor’s sympathies are with liberal Protestant. 
ism rather than with the Christianity which 
has played the larger réle in history. One geri. 
ous defect, a limitation of which Dr. Gifford js 
apologetically aware, is the almost complete 
disregard of the Eastern Church since (Cop. 
stantine. Thus, the momentous Arian contro. 
versy is dismissed in rather less than three 
pages, and Athanasius is not so much as men. 
tioned. Nor are Cyril, Nestorius, the Christo. 
logical controversies, or John of Damaseus, 
On the other hand, post-Reformation and more 
recent developments, particularly in Protes. 
tantism, are treated in commendable fulness 
against the background of the Enlightenment, 
the advance in science and philosophy, the in- 
dustrial revolution, and contemporary political 
and social trends. The making of modern non- 
dogmatic Christianity is admirably traced, 
right down to the present world-scene. Insgo- 
far as the task of history is to show how we 
got where we now are, the amount of atten- 
tion devoted to origins, the blending of Greek 
and Hebraic traditions, and to the relatively 
recent past is amply justified. 

Unmistakable, too, is the author’s enthusi- 
asm for Calvin and the Genevan reformation, 
and his interpretation of the organization of 
the early Church from Presbyterian presuppo- 
sitions. 

Hildebrand is called a ‘‘monk of Cluny’’; 
the Servite Paolo Sarpi an Augustinian; the 
Dominican Las Casas a Jesuit. On p. 329 we 
are told that the son of Joanna of Castile and 
Philip of Flanders was ‘‘ Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic,’? who ‘‘in time was elected emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire.’’ One wonders how 
Charles V came to be thus confused with his 
maternal grandfather. On p. 351 it is ap- 
parently implied that John Colet was still 
alive at the time of Luther’s appearance be 
fore the Diet at Worms. The statement on p. 
409 about the first English Prayer Book is con- 
fused and ambiguous. We are _ informed, 
furthermore—and this is one among many indi- 
cations of the author’s point of view—that 
‘“some magical elements that had accumulated 
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in the medieval Church were to be preserved 
for the Church of England.’’ The *“magie’’ 
here referred to is—the historic episcopate (p. 
416)! 
Dr. Gifford is professor of church history in 
the United Theological College, Montreal. All 
in all, and apart from the reservations indi- 
eated, he has done a good job. About twenty 
helpful maps are interspersed through the text. 
Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. 
- Ignatius of Antioch, newly translated and 
> annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J. West- 
a minster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 
1946, pp. x + 162. $2.50. 

on is the first volume of the projected 
series of Ancient Christian Writers, which is 
being undertaken by notable Roman Catholic 
scholars. It is, indeed, a happy beginning and 
presages well for the whole series. Fr. Kleist 
has done an admirable piece of work in mak- 
ing these ancient fathers intelligible to the 
modern reader. While Clement is not diffi- 
eult to translate, Fr. Kleist has made him 
eminently readable. But it is in his transla- 
tion of Ignatius that he excels. While his 
rendering at times naturally betrays the in- 
fluences of Lightfoot and Lake, he has intro- 
duced many a happy turn of phrase to bring 
out the meaning of this turgid and abrupt 
Greek. His translation, moreover, breathes the 
fervour and impatience of the ancient bishop. 
Anyone who has tried to render Ignatius into 
English cannot fail to note the skill of Fr. 
Kleist. The rendering is equally faithful and 


modern, and to attempt either with Ignatius 
is no mean task. Here are two examples: 


The introduction to Trallians: ‘‘ Ignatius, 
also called Theophorus, to the holy Church at 
Tralles in Asia, loved by God the Father of 
Jesus Christ; elect and an honor to God; en- 
joying inward and outward peace through the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, who is our hope when 
we rise to be with Him. I salute her in Apos- 
tolic fashion with the fullness of grace, and 
offer her heartiest good wishes.’’ 

Ephesians 7: ‘‘Some there are, you know, 


accustomed with vicious guile to go about with 
the Name on their lips, while they indulge in 
certain practices at variance with it and an 
insult to God. These you must shun as you 
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rendering of ‘‘obtain God.’’ 
my way to God’’ and ‘‘meet God’’—the latter 
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would wild beasts: they are rabid dogs that 
bite in secret; you must beware of them, for 
they are hard to cure.’’ 

It is noteworthy, too, that Fr. Kleist trans- 
lates the phrase roi Oeod éxirvxeivy in a personal 
sense, and has broken from the unfortunate 


He uses ‘‘win 
being the suggestion I made in my book on 
Ignatius, and the former being especially 
happy as it implies the element of uncertainty 
in ruxq. 

To the translations are appended brief in- 
troductions and some forty pages of useful 
and incisive notes, which reveal a wide range 
of reading in both Catholic and Protestant au- 
thors. His book will, indeed, be of service to 
students of all denominations. 

Only occasionally will one dissent from his 
rendering, as in Philadelphians 8, for instance. 
The point of the debate with the Judaisers is 
that both parties referred to the Old Testa- 
ment as their only Bible,—the Old Testament, 
that is, read in the light of the oral tradition 
of the Gospel. Both Judaiser and Catholic 
claimed to believe in the Gospel: the point at 
issue was the exact content of the Gospel. 
Hence what the Judaisers intended to say, was 
not, ‘*Unless I find it in the official records 
(the charters)—in the Gospel I do not be- 
lieve’’ (as Fr. Kleist renders); but rather, 
‘*Unless I find it in the official records, I do 
not believe it in the Gospel’’—‘‘I do not be- 
lieve it is a part of the Gospel unless it is 
clearly evident from the Old Testament.’’ 
The ‘‘it’’ has to be supplied for both verbs. 

All in all, this is a notable and refreshing 
translation, and one looks forward to the same 
author’s rendering of the Didache and other 
works, which are promised in a future volume. 

CyriL C, RICHARDSON 

Union Theological Seminary 


Catholic Apostolic Church, Sometimes 
Called Irvingite: An Historical Study. By 
P. E. Shaw. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946, pp. viii + 264. $3.25. 


The 


Among the several remarkable religious move- 
ments of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Catholic Apostolic Church is in certain 
respects unique, with a history at once fasci- 
nating and pathetic. Beginning in 1830 as an 
outburst of apocalyptic expectancy and pente- 
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costal manifestations of prophecy, tongues, and 
healings among simple people in Scotland, and 
spreading thence to a Scottish congregation in 
London, the Irvingite movement was within a 
very few years transformed into an elaborately 
organized hierarchical and sacerdotal church 
with a correspondingly elaborate and synthetic 
liturgy. Spontaneity gave place to artificiality. 
A new apostolate was created by the voice of 
prophecy to exercise an autocratic authority 
such as Christendom has rarely seen. Why 
Irving was called to be neither ‘‘apostle’’ nor 
prophet is a mystery which Dr. Shaw does not 
attempt to solve. At any rate, he was quite 
eclipsed by the new leaders, men of culture 
and social prominence, predominantly Anglican, 
so that the influence of Tractarianism is plainly 
discernible. The Peter of the revived apostolate 
was to be the masterful John Bate Cardale, 
with Henry Drummond as its munificent bene- 
factor. The spirit of the group was funda- 
mentalist, reactionary, anti-democratic, under 
the guise of theocracy. The ‘‘apostles’’ seem 
to have been men of the world, in the better 
sense of that term. 

With the death of the last ‘‘apostle,’’ in 
1901, the Church entered upon its ‘‘period of 
silence,’’ the seeds of dissolution latent in its 
constitution, since only an ‘‘apostle’’ could 
ordain. While in the early years an extensive 
literature (largely in pamphlet form) was pro- 
duced, the investigator today is hampered by 
‘fan extreme reticence in discussing the things 
that pertain to their Church’’ on the part of 
surviving. members. Within the present cen- 
tury, almost nothing has been published on 
Irvingism. 

Dr. Shaw’s use of the sources has been 
thorough and systematic. He has consulted 
approximately a thousand titles in the prepa- 
ration of this book—a tripartite work in which 
the first part traces the career of Edward 
Irving; the second covers the historical de- 
velopment of the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Europe and America; the third deals with the 
doctrine, discipline, and worship of this truly 
amazing body, which in its heyday attracted 
world-wide attention and made notable con- 
verts on both sides of the Atlantic. It is a 
story that by reason of its uniqueness is well 
worth telling; and it is told as authoritatively 
as is possible under the conditions imposed by 
reticence. 

The reader feels almost as if he were present 
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at a deathbed. There is peculiar pathos in 
looking upon a doomed and dying Chureh, 
which only a little more than a century ago 
started life with such high hopes, A strong 
testimony to the sincerity of the leaders is 
that the temptation, so natural in view of the 
large property holdings, to perpetuate the 
apostolate—and so the life of the Chureh— 
was steadily resisted. It was quite otherwise 
with the schism which arose in Germany, now 
much stronger than the parent body. 
Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Ministers of Christ. By Walter Lowrie. Louis. 
ville: Cloister Press, 1946, pp. xii +113, 


American scholarship is indeed indebted to 
Dr. Lowrie for many labours. He was one of 
the first, for instance, to introduce us to the 
revolutionary work on Chureh Law by Sohm, 
and of late he has made the mysterious figure 
of Kierkegaard both intelligible and accessible 
to us. Now he has written a provocative little 
tract en the ministry, intending thereby to 
further the cause of Christian unity. 

In short compass he has written down his 
thoughts on the origins and meaning of the 
ministry, dealing successively with ‘‘The 
Apostle,’’ ‘‘The Recognition of the Ministry,’’ 
‘*Suecession,’’ ‘*The Bishop,’’ ‘‘ Priesthood,’’ 
and finally, ‘‘A Common Ministry.’’ Dr. 
Lowrie has some pregnant things to say on 
most of these subjects, and he writes with a 
certain charm and ease. But his treatment is 
no less cursory than discursive, and it tends 
to raise more problems in the reader’s mind 
than to solve them. 

Chapter III, on the ‘‘Recognition of the 
Ministry,’’ is the longest chapter, and sets out 
to prove two theses: first, that public election 
and ordination in the early Catholie period 
were ‘‘regarded primarily as a public witness 
to God’s choice’’; and second, that in the same 
period ordination of bishops by bishops was 
not a rule universally observed (p. 35). 

There is something to be said for both these 
points; and Dr. Lowrie has presented the first 
appealingly, though he has overlooked the sacra- 
mental significance of Jewish ordination and 
its bearing on the Christian ministry. On the 
second point, the evidence he adduces is fa- 
miliar enough, but he pays scant attention to 
recent studies and to the many difficulties in- 
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volved. Of the ordination prayers in the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, and of the 
significance of the tradition of the elders 
(zekenim) of Moses, he is silent, even con- 
tending that the office of presbyter cannot be 
traced to the earliest time, while that of the 

bishop can (p. 79). 

Despite the fact that so much of the evi- 
dence is open to several interpretations, Dr. 
Lowrie thinks that it is a **delusion’’ to sup- 
pose that early church order is a ‘‘very com- 
plicated problem.’’ He thinks of it as a 
‘picture puzzle in twenty pieces which any 
child could put together’’ (pp. 12-13 n). Un- 
fortunately it is 2 complex problem; and while 
the number of pieces is limited, so many are 
missing that we are far from getting a co- 
herent view of the picture. 

While the succeeding chapters of the book 
are very brief, they include some pointed re- 
flections on the priesthood and the episcopate. 
On apostolic succession the author stresses that 
the earlier view was aimed to guarantee a 
succession of right doctrine. But is it not 
going beyond the evidence to assert that the 
‘‘sacramental doctrine of succession’’ arose 
only after the fourth century (p. 73)? To 
urge, furthermore, that we should ‘‘revert to 
the earlier view without .discarding the later 
view’’ (p. 69), is rather paradoxical. For 
while it is intended to help us in recognising 
non-episcopal orders, how can we retain the 
later view by doing so? 

This brings us to the core of the problem. 
In his final chapter on ‘‘ A Common Ministry,’’ 
Dr. Lowrie cites the fact that the Lambeth 
Appeal of 1920 referred to non-episcopal min- 
istries as ‘‘manifestly blessed and owned by 
the Holy Spirit’’ (pp. 46, 105). He then 
adds, ‘‘If God has owned them, how can we, 
in the face of this declaration, venture to dis- 
own them?’’ This is the argument for recog- 
nising non-episcopal orders while, at the same 
time, guaranteeing the future episcopal suc- 
cession in a United Church (ef. p. 20). It is 
a challenging argument; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it comes to grips with the real 
issue. There are many different kinds of min- 
istry in the Church of Christ; and Protestants 
do not claim to do the same things as those 
who profess a Catholic ministry. Would it not, 
therefore, be more fruitful for the cause of 
Christian unity first to come to a true under- 
standing of our differences? We can surely 
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recognise that God has manifestly blessed 
Protestant ministries without equating them 
with our own. 

There is much in Dr. Lowrie’s book which 
is pointed, and much which is debatable. All 
in all, it has the value of presenting a point 
of view which cannot be overlooked by those 
who take seriously our strivings for Christian 
unity. 

CyriL C. RICHARDSON | 

Union Theological Seminary 


Eyes of Faith. By Paul Sevier Minear. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946, pp. vi+307. $3.00. 


In assessing a book such as Dr. Minear has 
undertaken to write, it is important to under- 
stand the aim and strategy of the author. 
Eyes of Faith is not intended to be a recon- 
struction of biblical theology. It is a preface 
to such an attempt. The book can best be 
characterized as an application to the biblical 
frame of reference of the method of revelation 
as developed by Brunner in The Divine-Human 
Encounter, sharpened at all points by an em- 
phasis on the Kierkegaardian note of choice 
and passionate subjectivity. 

The author confesses that this existential 
point of view triumphed over his own academic 
reluctance to admit it. ‘‘Over and over again, 
confidence that a particular strand in Biblical 
thought was outmoded has been neglected.’’ 

Dr. Minear uses as the principle of organiza- 
tion for his material the analogy of painting 
in which the spectator must stand at the point 
of viewing of the artist before he can offer 
any criticism of the work. Part I deals with 
the angle of vision by describing the terms in 
which the biblical writers saw the activity 
of God directed toward themselves. These 
terms include visitation, vocation, decision, re- 
bellion, and salvation. Part II describes the 
focus of vision by developing the Biblical 
revelation as event requiring interpretation on 
the part of the recipient. Part III enlarges 
the focus of vision to the horizons of vision by 
comprehending all of history as illuminated by 
the revelatory event in the foreground of Part 
II. There is in this section a profound analy- 
sis of the prophetic and apocalyptic expecta- 
tion. Part IV, or the ‘‘re-vision of vision,’’ 
deals with the Christ who must appear to those 
in Part III as ‘‘a seandal’’ and forces the 
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faithful to adopt a new point of viewing in 
order to realize in Christ ‘‘the power and wis- 
dom of God.’’ 

The book is difficult to read because of the 
nature of the task. To lay bare the existential 
framework of the Bible forces the author, for 
the purposes of communication, to fashion a 
preliminary existential theology that deadens 
in some degree his attempt at vital personal 
confrontation. The inevitability of this result 
is illustrated when the Biblical kairos is con- 
trasted with ordinary notions of time and his- 
tory. The author seems fully aware of this 
difficulty, for in his epilogue he appeals away 
from his presentation to the faith which alone 
can grasp, or rather be grasped by, the reve- 
lation. 

‘*The moment faith becomes a possession, a 
stopping place, a refuge, a source of self-as- 
surance, that moment is it dead. Faith is the 
mode of existence of those whose steps are now 
drawn by the magnet of divine purposes, and 
who renounce their present home for a better 
country. This mode of existence is known by 
renunciation, patience, and expectancy, - by 
bold confidence and ardent hope, by eager en- 
thusiasm and deep joy, maintained at the point 
of greatest suffering’’ (p. 294). 

J. WoLF 

Episcopal Theological School 


The Common Sense Theology of Bishop White. 
By Sydney A. Temple, Jr. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946, pp. x + 169. 
$2.50. 


The principal content of this book as well 
as its chief contribution is a series of selec- 
tions from the writings of Bishop White, the 
first bishop of Pennsylvania and one of the 
leaders in the constitutional reorganization of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States. 
The selections deal mainly with his views on 
episcopacy and on the sacraments although 
there is a short section on ‘‘ philosophic neces- 
sity’’ from his more theological work, Com- 
parative Views of the Controversy between the 
Calvinists and Arminians. 

Bishop White’s Case of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States Considered deserves a 
wide reading. He faced a situation in the 
closing years of the War of Independence 
when it looked as if the Episcopal Church in 
America might have to be organized without 
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episcopal succession, at least 


temporarily 
This contingency of history forced him to 
study thoroughly the basis of episcopacy iy 


Anglican thought. His conclusions are Tele. 
vant to the problems of the ecumenical moye. 
ment today. ‘‘... The worship of God and 
the instruction and reformation of the people 
are the principal objects of ecclesiastical dis. 
cipline; if so, to relinquish them from a serupu- 
lous adherence to Episcopacy is sacrificing the 
substance to the ceremony’’ (p. 94). 

Bishop White quotes Hooker approvingly; 
‘When the exigence of necessity doth ¢op. 
strain to leave the usual ways of the Chureh, 
which otherwise we would willingly keep; when 
the Church must needs have some ordained and 
neither hath, nor can have possibly a bishop 
to ordain; in case of such necessity the law of 
God hath oftentimes and may give place; and 
therefore, we are not, simply and without ex. 
ception, to urge a lineal descent of power from 
the apostles by continued succession, in every 
effectual ordination’’ (p. 80). 

He further seconds the attitude of Hooker 
on the non-episcopal churches of the Continent. 

‘*This their defect and imperfection, I had 
rather lament in such a case than exaggerate; 
considering that men oftentimes, without any 
fault of their own, may be driven to want that 
kind of polity or regiment, which is best, and 
to content themselves with that which either 
the irremediable error of former times, or the 
necessity of the present, hath cast upon them.” 

The importance of White in the field of pol- 
ity is not in the least diminished by a recog- 
nition of his mediocrity in other fields. There 
seems to be little real substantiation, either in 
the selections or in the short prefatory essay, 
for the author’s sanguine claims in his sum- 
mary: 


‘*He was a pioneer in the encouragement he 
gave to the Bible Critic, and a prophet of the 
direction that Bible Study should take in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His teach- 
ing on the State of Man is a position to which 
the modern church is approaching and his 
theory of Sacramental efficacy has strength for 
the men of our century. Finally we who are 
following the most modern movements in 
Liturgical development will turn to him for 
guidance and leadership in a direction which 
we had thought to be so new. Bishop White 
is still out in front and his words are able to 
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give theological leadership to the chureh of 


today and tomorrow.’’ 
The book closes with an excellent bibliog- 
hy of White’s writings. 
WituiamM J. 
Episcopal Theological School 


rap 


History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church, Known as the History of the 
Holy Church. Texts and Documents, Vol. 
II, Pt. 1. Translated by Yassa ‘Abd al- 
masih and O. H. E. Burmester. Le Caire, 


1943. 


It is not very commonly realized that in 
the first four centuries of the Christian Church, 
what we now know as the Coptic Church or the 
Church of Egypt was in many respects more 
important than that of Rome itself. Such 
Egyptian scholars and Churchmen as Origen, 
Athanasius, and Cyril witness to her learning 
and fame. But the great controversy about 
the nature of Christ led by Eutyches resulted 
in a condemnation of a great part of the 
Egyptian Church as heretical at the Council 
of Chaleedon in 451. Henceforth these Chris- 
tians were called Monophysites and Jacobites. 
The ancient capital of the Church was Alex- 
andria, but after the Arab conquest it was 
moved to the town of Babylon (Old Cairo), 
where it remained until the British Occupation, 
when it was moved to Cairo itself. 

The present volume contains translations of 
the Arabie text of the histories of the patri- 
arehs Khaél II to Shenouti I, who reigned from 
849-880. The reading is fascinating and in- 
structive, for it contains views and ritual ref- 
erences which in many respects represent the 
most ancient ideas and ceremonies in the Chris- 
tian Church. It also illustrates how freely 
early Christians quoted the Bible, for example 
the famous passage in Matt. 26: 26, 28, is given 
as ‘This is my body. Eat ye of it at all 
times for the forgiveness of your sins.’’ 

These precious documents are being rendered 
for the first time into a modern language, and 
are the most important sources extant for 
the history of the Coptic Church during the 
Middle Ages. The names of the two trans- 
lators, and especially that of Dr. Burmester, 
are a guarantee of the accuracy of the trans- 
lation and interpretation. There will be at 


least another four parts like the present one 
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to complete the unpublished part of the History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 
SAMUEL A. B,. MERCER 
Trinity College, Toronto 


Discerning the Lord’s Body. By Frederick 
Hastings Smyth. Louisville: The Cloister 
Press, 1946, pp. x + 216. $3.00. 


This book belongs with the growing body of 
Anglican literature on the Liturgical Move- 
ment, with its interest not only in congrega- 
tional participation in the service but also in 
the doctrinal implications of the liturgy and 
its impetus for the action of Christians in eco-— 
nomie and political life. An expansion and 
clarification of the thesis advanced by Austin 
Farrer in The Parish Communion on ‘‘The 
Eucharist and the Church in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ it dwells on the interaction of the 
glorified and mystical bodies of the One Christ 
in the New Humanity. In common with the 
rest of the movement, Dr. Smyth seeks the re- 
covery of the lost significance of the offertory. 
At that point the burning interest in our social 
order enters. 

‘*When [Christians] now bring their gifts 
to the Altar let them indeed stop to remember 
whether their brothers have aught against them, 
but let them do this with their minds guided 
and clarified by all the available knowledge 
of modern economic and technical science. 
For it is not merely certain unresolved per- 
sonal quarrels they must here recall. On the 
contrary, it is a fact that the members of the 
Christian group have drawn some of the in- 
come with which they have just bought their 
bread and wine from a capitalist system so 
constituted that it necessarily (i.e. as a mat- 
ter of scientific economic fact) robs hundreds 
of thousands of other men and women of just 
individual shares in the products of their own 
labor, then these hundreds of thousands of 
people have aught against them. If they are 
acquiring their bread and wine out of an inter- 
national economic system... that [leads] 
to international wars... millions of young 
men now dead or dying on battle fields have 
aught against them.’’ 

Only if one is doing his utmost to remedy 
this foul system, can he expect to have his gift 
purified for the altar by our Lord’s atonement. 
Dr. Smyth believes that this ‘‘utmost’’ when 
thought through will lead to following the 
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lines of Marxian Socialism. It is at this 
point, of course, that he will drop a good many 
of the readers who have hitherto been in com- 
plete accord with him. They will turn from 
logic to the experience of the Church in im- 
mediate contact with a Marxian economic order 
as reported by Dr. Robert P. Casey in Religion 
in Russia and Dr. Edward Hardy’s article on 
the same subject in a recent number of 
Christendom. It does not seem likely that 
American Christians would either behave or 
fare better than their Russian brethren under 
this tyranny or exert any appreciable influence 
in directing its course. Exchanging one form 
of evil for another does not remove the offense 
of our brothers. 

One can not help admiring, however, the 
courage with which Dr. Smyth presses on to 
a definite program where others are content to 
indulge in vague generalities. The treatise is 
well written. A helpful suggestion about ar- 
ranging lay participation in the ceremony of 
the offertory will be welcomed by those who 
do not agree with Dr. Smyth’s Marxianism. 
His commentary on vestments is amusing. 
- But in a book intended for the general public 
an artificial word like ‘‘metacosmesis’’ used 
constantly throughout the treatise proves of 
more hindrance than of help. This is, how- 
ever, a minor blemish in a very rewarding 
book. 


HowarD HENRY HASSINGER 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


. Whereon To Stand. By John Gilland Brunini. 
New York: Harpers, 1946, pp. xviii + 302. 
$3.00. 


‘This is a good example of Roman Catholic 
apologetics, stating clearly and forthrightly 
a what good Catholics believe and practice. It 
i, is a good book for both Protestant and Catho- 


layman. It is quite clear in its repetition of 
what to Protestants are ‘‘Catholic’’ -errors, 
but it blames the Church of England on Eliza- 
beth rather than Henry VIII (dating Eliza- 
beth as 1534!). On the subject of marriage, 
he makes it clear that the Catholic church does 
a not believe in any form of birth prevention; 
states unequivocally that in a mixed 

marriage the non-Catholic ‘‘must solemnly 
pledge that there will be no interference with 
the other’s full practice of Catholicism; that 


their children will be baptized and reareg in 
the Catholic faith; and that there wil] be no 
other religious marriage ceremony’? (p, 218), 
It is at this point that Catholic unfairness ang 
intolerance are particularly evident, and this 
requirement can be broken only by constant 
Protestant resistance in counselling those 
marrying Catholics not to give in. 

This book tells about the many facets of 
Catholicism, and there is much that is good, 
It avoids the more difficult problems of Vatican 
politics and sticks to the simple piety of Cath. 
olic religious living. All Catholics do not 
think or behave alike, but good Catholics at. 
tempt to think and behave as Mother Church 
wants them. Reasons are not often given for 
the stand taken by the Church on controversia) 
questions, but the answers given here are clear 
and simple. It makes even clearer to the lay 
mind why there can never be a union of 
of Roman and non-Roman Christendom, and 
the non-Roman reader will turn sorrowfully 
away and place his faith anew in the World 
Council of Churches and his own communion, 

RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Towards Christian Democracy. By Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946, pp. 101. $2.00. 


Sir Stafford Cripps has long been known as 
one of those leaders in the British Labor party 
who has been willing to acknowledge the in- 
spiration he drew from the practice of the 
Christian faith. In this volume he refers to 
his work as treasurer of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, and his service as a 
member of his own parochial council and the 
Church Assembly of the Church of England. 

If a clergyman were to write about the s0- 
cial implications of the Christian faith, it 
would perhaps not have the same novelty today 
as when a layman, interested in social action, 
writes about the Christian implications in that. 
This is the thesis of Sir Stafford’s little volume. 

The entire book is a series of dissertations 
on the following quotation: ‘‘Our Christian 
faith must be the touchstone, the standard to 
which we can refer all our problems. Our con- 
ception of right and wrong, of justice and in- 
justice, must be based upon the teaching of 
Christ, for that is the only firm basis upon 
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which we can build our lives or our society.’’ 
The interesting fact, however, is that the au- 
thor’s life rather than his words are the demon- 
stration of the thesis he presents. 

In general, this little book is a layman’s re- 
iteration of the traditional Social Gospel ap- 
proach to life, somewhat reversed in the sense 
that it is a use of the Christian faith to 
strengthen and orient social action rather than 
q justification of social interest on the part of 
the churches. Sir Stafford directs his thesis 
toward the Church as the moral safeguard of 
a society which must abolish the private owner- 
ship of the means of production in order to keep 
individuals from exploiting each other, but 
which at the same time must have moral safe- 
guards to control the State’s use of power. 
On the whole, he does not wrestle much with 
the problem of political concentration of power, 
tending to regard the evils of Nazism as the 
result of lack of Christian insights and per- 
verse economic philosophy. 

It is too bad that this book was published, 
because both the author and his thesis deserve 
something better. Even though the author’s 
ideas are not new, they are hardly done justice 
here. Someone has been guilty of atrocious 
editing. This little volume contains eleven 
chapters, three of which, scattered about in 
the book, say the same thing in almost the 
same words, while the connection of two other 
chapters to the book as a whole is hard to fig- 
ure out. It is as if Sir Stafford took eleven 
addresses, each probably very fine for the par- 
ticular occasion, and combined them in a book 
with no attempt to edit them in the light of 
the whole. 

CHarLEs Kean 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


Mother of Carmel: A portrait of St. Teresa of 


Jesus. By E. Allison Peers. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1946, pp. xi + 220. 
$2.50. 


The more one reads of St. Teresa, ‘‘the more 
keenly one feels that her mission in life was 
less to found Carmelite convents than to help 
millions everywhere to live the life of prayer.’’ 
Thus Mr. Peers brings into juxtaposition the 
external and internal, the activist and con- 
templative aspects of the saint’s career. As 
reformer and ‘‘mother’’ of Carmel she opened 
no less than seventeen houses of the Discalced: 
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and did this when already past middle life, 
and in the face of apathy, discouragement, 
and opposition sinking sometimes to the level 
of petty persecution. One of the greatest of 
Catholic mystics, Teresa was at the same time 
a most active and business-like person, tri- 
umphing over adversity by dogged persistence 
and ‘‘sanctified common sense.’’ Hers was a 
‘‘virility’’ which Peers finds ‘‘amazingly 
modern. ’’ 

Teresa’s own writings give us a clear ac- 
count of both her interior and her external 
life. It was as natural for her to talk with 
our Lord as to converse with members of her 
own household. Her charm lies largely in this 
naturalness; she was ever herself. Without 
learning, yet sure of the reality of her spiritual 
experience, she used the everyday vocabulary 
of the people with candor, humor, spontaneity, 
and intensity which have made her ‘‘one of the 
classics, both of the literature of Spain and 
the world-wide literature of Christian devo- 
tion.’’ With the sole exception of Don Quixote, 
probably no book by a Spanish author is so 
widely known in Spain as Teresa’s Life, or her 
Interior Castle. 

This is a companion volume to Mr. Peers’ 
Spirit of Flame, a portrait of Teresa’s friend, 
confessor, and fellow-reformer of Carmel, St. 
John of the Cross. Probably in the English- 
speaking world there is nobody who knows 
more thoroughly and has written more authori- 
tatively upon the Spanish mysties than the 
author of these delightful pieces of spiritual 
portraiture. St. John is ‘‘the mystic’s mys- 
tie’’: Teresa is universal in the naiveté of her 
appeal. To a large extent she is allowed to 
speak to us from her own writings in words 
conspicuously honest and homely, all the more 
because she wrote with not a thought of a 
reading public. 

Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of 
the Testimonies. By Emma J. Edelstein 
and Ludwig Edelstein. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1945, two vols. Vol. 
I, pp. xvii+470; vol. II, pp. x +277. 
$7.50. 


This work is a model, and reflects credit 
alike upon the authors, the Press, the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies which spon- 
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sored the publication, and the Carnegie Corp- 
oration which aided with a grant. It appears 
in the publications of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and might, conceivably, be over- 
looked by theologians and persons interested 
in the history of religion. Its value for his- 
tory of religion is quite as great as for history 
of medicine: the two certainly overlap at this 
point! Throughout antiquity the cult of 
Aseclepius was a center of medical lore and 
practice and also a religious institution of 
immense influence. At the beginning of the 
Hellenistic age it seemed to be about to crowd 
out the other cults—though of course the 
mysteries of Eleusis were in no danger. Some 
writers have viewed the spread of the Asclepius 
cult as a mark of the decline of the old 
religion in Greece: Otto Kern, for example, 
in his History of Greek Religion, insists 
that the cult spread abroad because the old 
faith had begun to decline, and men could be 
the more easily overcome by superstition and 
the craft of priests. But such a view, itself a 
prime example of skepticism, does not carry 
us far in the interpretation of the ancient 
eult—any more than it helps us to understand 
in a parallel case, say that of Lourdes or Ste 
Anne de Beaupré. Our authors, in the work 
before us, are quite objective, and really get 
inside the mind of the cult. For example, 


‘*All the explanations proposed in modern 
debate . . . in some way seem to fall short of 
their goal. Another interpretation of the facts 
related by the ancient testimonies is necessary. 
I suggest that an attempt should be made to 
explain the cures of Asclepius historically. 
Even miracles, one should think, can be ac- 
counted for only against the background of 
the society in which they happen and with 
particular regard to the subject matter which 
they concern. Asclepius’ healings, then, being 
the deeds of a Greek god, must be interpreted 
in their relation to Greek life and Greek medi- 
cine. Thereby, one has to presuppose that 
cures were actually achieved in the way in 
which they are described, that many of the 
healings were successful. This assumption can 
safely be made, for had all cures been fail- 
ures, the Asclepieia would certainly not have 
existed for so many centuries. To be sure, one 
might well say of the dedications to Asclepius 
expressing the patients’ thanks for divine help 
in disease, what Diogenes said of the votives 
at Samothrace commemorating the gratitude of 
the worshippers for their salvation from ship- 
wreck: ‘There would have been far more, if 
those who were not saved had set up offerings.’ 
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[D.L. vi. 59] Nevertheless, a sufficient number 
of successful cures are known which would 
justify, even require, an explanation” (II 
162f). 
Vol. I contains the testimonies, 861 of they 
in Greek and Latin, each with a ‘ 
eurate English translation. The wane 
have been indefinitely increased—there arp 
thousands of relevant inscriptions. But the 
important ones are here, and the typical ones, 
along with the citations from Greek and Latiy 
authors. The volume offers a solid basig for 
the study of the cult—the kind of basis we 
ought to have for every one of the ancient 
cults. Vol. II undertakes the interpretation 
of these testimonies, and traces the history of 
the cult from Homeric days to the end of 
antiquity: the hero Asclepius becoming the 
God with a divine myth, a cult, a body of 
doctrine, a priesthood, sanctuaries (chiefly at 
Epidauros), a standard regimen for the sick, 
daily services, as well as images and temples 
of the type standard in the Hellenistic age, 
His statues expressed the Greek ideal of the 
Good Physician: he was, in fact, the ideal of 
the physicians themselves, not merely a popu- 
lar convention. And his temples  stood- out 
against the sweeping tide of oriental mysteries, 
as centers of sanity and health, finally against 
even the victorious Christianity, 
though it was not until the sixth century that 
the Greek god finally yielded to the Conqueror, 
and then the influence of the cult did not 
wholly disappear. It was when the 
old gods were finally forced to go and every- 
thing pagan was swept away (in appearance, 
if not in fact) that the cult of Asclepius went 
the way of all the older religious world. ‘‘The 
hero of physicians, who had become a god at 
the beginning of the classical period, proved 
to be as strong as those deities who were 
revered from time immemorial, if he was not 
even more powerful than they turned out to 
be. The temples of the Oriental gods with- 
stood the onslaught of Christianity no longer 
than did the Asclepieia. The god of medicine 
who cured the sick had shown charity toward 
the poor, philanthropy toward all; he had 
been satisfied with small gifts in exchange for 
the greatest boon, health and freedom from 
disease; he had been mild and helpful, as he 
appeared to men in their dreams, and as he 
stood before their eyes in his statues. His 
deeds and his merits had endeared the son of 
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Union Theological Se minary 


The Rediscovery of the Old Testament. By H. 
H. Rowley. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1946, pp. 314. $3.00. 


After a long period of relative disinterest, 
the Old Testament is coming back into theo- 
logical significance and appreciation. Professor 
Rowley ’s book is but one of several that have 
appeared in recent years calling attention to 
some temporarily neglected aspects of the Chris- 
tian faith that need to be re-examined. When 
Fascism and Nazism began their war on Jewry, 
many non-Jews wakened to the realization that 
the foundations of faith for Jew and Christian 
are the same. 

To be sure, the tacit Marcionitism of the last 
two generations was largely a lay phenomenon. 
But much of it was supported by Christian 
preaching. Old Testament specialists seemed 
involved either in details of literary criticism or 
in attempts to evaluate the rich finds archeolo- 
gists were uncovering in Egypt, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, with the result that Christians 
more and more were finding their sourees of 
inspiration in the New Testament alone. 

But scholarly preoccupation with these fields, 
to the exclusion of other and weightier matters, 
seems to be over. The theology of the Old 
Testament is coming in for fresh attention. 
The importance of the Old Testament in Chris- 
tian beginnings is recognized where it had 
been overlooked before. As Rowley rightly de- 
clares, ‘‘Many things did not need to be said 
in the New Testament, just because they were 
already so magnificently said in the Old.’’ 

For this reason the present work is timely 
and important, although almost all of the 
author’s distinetive positions he advanced 
earlier in technical journals. The book is writ- 
ten in a clear and easy style that any layman 
can understand. Throughout, the author as- 
sumes the work of biblical scholarship and gives 
an account of its more important findings whiJe 
skirting the areas of controversy and debate. 
But when all of this is said the book still re- 
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mains in essence another book on Old Testa- 
ment religion, beginning with the familiar 
theme: ‘*The Abiding Value of the Old Testa- 
ment’’ and ending with the equally familiar one 
of ‘*The Old Testament in the New.’’ In 
between are chapters on archeological discover- 
ies, the meaning and goal of history as the 
Hebrew saw it, the ‘‘growth’’ of monotheism, 
the rise of Judaism, etc., ete. And the prophet 
was one whose spirit was ‘‘in attunement with 
the spirit of God.’’ 

These things are true. But the author does 
not seem to be gripped by any great sense of 
urgency in saying what he does. When one 
turns to this after working his way through 
Paul Minear’s recent Eyes of Faith—really a 
book on Biblical theology—it is like moving 
from a world that stands under the judgment 
of God with the threat of still more awful 
things to come, to the green fields and liesurely 
pursuits of the nineteenth century. In other 
words, it is in the older tradition of biblical 
writing, but a specially fine example of it. 

Yet there are passages of real insight and 
imagination, illumining matters often obscured 
by other writers in the same field. And in 
places the author is moving and eloquent. A 
case in point is his fine statement with regard 
to the deus ex machina of apocalyptic literature: 

‘‘There is a goal of history, an age in which 
life shall know a fairness beyond the imagina- 
tion of men,’’ he writes (p. 280). ‘‘But it 
cannot arise out of the present by ordinary 
causation. Evil is evil, and can only bring 
forth evil fruits. And the present with its 
sorrow and destruction, is evil. And the morrow 
that will be born of the present is evil, and — 
delusive is every promise that out of the heart 
of man the nobler world of his dreams can be 
born.’’ So not only a temporal but a ‘‘ causal 
hiatus’’ separates the world from the Kingdom 
of God. The Kingdom, therefore, was ‘‘to 
come down from God on to the plane of aad 
and to be established by his activity. Only the 
hand of God could break the causal nexus be- 
tween sin and its fruit, which is more sin.’’ 


Only the hand of God could, and the hand 
of God did. 


RosBert O. KEVIN 
Virginia Theological Seminary _ 
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NOTES ON 


Droit Matrimonial Assyro-Babylonien. By A. 
van Praag. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1946, 
pp. 221. Fi. 7.50. 


In view of the present special interest in ec- 
clesiastical cireles in the question of marriage 
and divorcee, this well-documented and careful 
study of the state of marriage and divorce 
among one of the earliest of all highly cul- 
tured peoples, and one which through the 
medium of Hebrew and Jewish culture formed 
an important element in early Christianity, 
will be found to be of considerable importance. 
Here can be followed the evolution of the posi- 
tion of women, of their place in the different 
classes of society, of the marriage rights and 
of the rights and conditions of divorce, previ- 
ous to and parallel with the same in the Old 
Testament. 

S. A. B. M. 


The Venerable Bede: His Spiritual Teachings. 
By Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll. 
Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1946, pp. ix + 270. 


The author of this dissertation has attempted 
to give a synthetic view of that aspect of 
Bede’s work which has been of less interest to 
the modern age, but upon which his fame in 
the Middle Ages chiefly rested; namely, Bede 
the ‘‘doctor of the Church.’’ Unfortunately 
the author has not deemed it necessary to 
search for Bede’s sources except in the most 
obvious instances. Thus we cannot distinguish 
what Bede transmitted from what little (for 
he disclaimed originality) he himself con- 
tributed, and therefore we cannot evaluate the 
extraordinary authority which Bede had for 
later generations. Was it because Bede se- 
lected the things from his predecessors which 
were needed most in his own time and later; 
or was it the successful way in which Bede 
ordered and set forward his material? In 
other words, is Bede’s spiritual teaching im- 
portant because of what it contained or because 
of the manner of its formulation? A singular 
exception is the treatment of Bede’s doctrine 
of the Eucharist, where the author disputes 
Geiselmann’s interpretations of his use of the 
Fathers. The conclusion seems to be that 
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‘*Bede’s concepts of the essence of the | 
like those of most of the early Fathers, were 
not very clear’’—i.e., he did not have the bene- 
fit of scholastic terminology! The dissertation 
will be found useful as a mine of references 
to sources and modern literature. Otherwise 
its contribution is very limited. 


M. 8., IR. 


I Prepare for Confirmation. (Revised Edition.) 
By Vernon C. McMaster. Louisville: Clois- 
ter Press, 1946. Pupil’s Book, pp. 50, 65¢, 
Leader’s Manual, pp. 23, 30¢. 


The problem of confirmation instruction js 
plaguing the whole Church because of a eon. 
fusion in the basic philosophy underlying its 
purpose. There is disagreement as to (1) 
proper age of discretion, (2) educational 
method, (3) length of instruction. There has 
been a movement of late to place confirmation 
instruction in the regular curriculum of the 
chureh school under a competent teacher for 
a one year course, with occasional aid from 
the clergyman, and with the instruction eom- 
ing in the sixth grade. The most widely used 
workbooks (including Confirmation Made In- 
teresting, A First Workbook on the Offices 
of Instruction, and the course under review) 
assume that a full-length course will be given 
in about the sixth grade, using modern edu- 
cational methods and content based squarely 
upon the Prayer Book. For this purpose, Dr. 
MeMaster’s newly revised course is adequate 
in the hands of a trained teacher. The objec 
tions will come from those who (1) confirm too 
early, and/or (2) insist upon parroting the 
words of the Offices of Instruction without te 
lating them to twelve-year-old experiences, oF 
(3) do not care to have a full year of it 
struction. 

It is this reviewer’s belief that even thes 
workbooks are geared to too early an age, an@ 
that confirmation is more obviously efficacious 
with fifteen year olds, for whom workbooks 
are normally unnecessary. With adults and 
later adolescents, a workbook may be satisfat 
tofy, but it is more likely that a good teacher 
will use it only as a guide to discussion. As& 
full-length course for eleven or twelve yeat 
olds, this course is satisfactory. 
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